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For the Companion. 


THE CITY COUSIN. 
By Mrs. M, A. Denison. 


“Tg your Cousin Arthur really coming, Min- 
nie?” 

“So mamma says,” answered Minnie Hal- 
stead, a buxom girl of sixteen, as she let down 
the green shade, for the sun came in on her 
work. 

There were three of them—three rosy-cheeked, 
merry country girls, and strange to tell, they 
had never seen the city, and knew little about 
city people. 

Mary Trowbridge, cool and sweet in pink 
gingham, with a pretty white apron, was the 
old minister’s youngest daughter, and very 
lovely to look upon. A smile of content made 
her countenance more than beautiful. When- 
ever she moved, whatever she did, a gentle grace 
seemed to permeate every act. She was a per- 
petual source of pleasure to those with whom 
she lived, or associated on terms of mere friend- 
liness. 

Bell Merton, who sat near the two, was a 
large, good-natured girl, very fond of eating, 
and with a tolerable appreciation of herself. It 
was she who asked the question at the begin- 
ning of my story. 

“And you have never seen him?” she contin- 
ued. 

“No—and don’t care much about seeing him 
now. He lives in great style. His father—pa- 
pa’s brother—has made a fortune, and T sup- 
pose he will look down upon us country folks.” 

“I guess you live as well as he does,” retort- 
ed Bell. ‘Your house is the handsomest in the 
village, with a porch, and such a splendid par- 
lor. I wish we had a Brussels, with all the col- 
ors of the rainbow init. We've never got be- 
yond rag carpets yet, and never shall.” 

Minnie laughed, yet cast a look of pleasure 
round the large, well-furnished sitting-room. 
It gratified her pride to feel that nobody in all 
Millstown had a prettier one, and hers was the 
only piano in the place. 

“T suppose our house will look mean to him, 
though,” she said, “for they live in a great, 
brown stone front, on one of the widest and 
finest avenues in New York. Aunt writes that 
he has ennui and is b/ase—she always gets in 
French words, and I hope she understands them. 
He wants new scenes, you understand, and I 
suppose he’ll find them. I sha’n’t take any par- 
ticular pains to introduce them to him.” 

A loud “ahem” sounded in the hall close by, 
and Minnie’s clear voice fell to a tremulous 
Whisper. She half laughed, and the color left 
her cheeks as she rose, Bell and Mary turning 
and rising, too, with frightened faces. 

“Must have heard every word [ said,” thought 
Minnie, Tucfully, as she encountered the dark 
eyes, colorless checks and graceful moustache 
of a gentleman who had advanced to the door. 

“Which one shall I have the pleasure of sa- 
luting as cousin ?” asked a deep, rich voice. 

“I suppose you may as well shake hands with 
me,” said Minnie, her cheeks crimson, though 
she laughed as he came forward. “And these 
are my friends, Bell and Mary.” 

Bell and Mary behaved their shyest, as Min- 
te said, afterwards, and got away from the 
house &3 soon as they could. Minnie ran up 
Stairs to hurry her mother, adding the informa- 
ton that he was a “dawdle,” then slipped down 
ito the kitchen the back way to make biscuit 
for tea. 

As for the young man, when left to himself 
a into a very respectable fit of laughter— 

ed critically about the room, shrugged his 
shoulders, yawned at the window, voted the 
country a bore, and changed his mind about 
staying six weeks—then turned to salute his 
po adumpling of a woman, whom he would 
ever have taken for the sister of his fashiona- 
ete the brothers had married sis- 
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THE CITY COUSIN. 


him if he liked the country—if he saw any fam- 
ily resemblance in her or Minnie—begged him 
to make himself at home, and by that time the 
conversation began to flag. 

Arthur tried to revive it—asked her if she 
had heard Patti, told her the season was dull 
as the dickens in the city—no society—and that 
time hung heavily on a fellow’s hands. 

“Don’t you have any thing to do, then?” 
asked downright Mrs. Halstead. 

“Well; not—not—exactly; no business, you 
know,” he faltered, turning just a little red with 
vexation, that any one should suppose him ca- 
pable of labor. 

“What a pity!” murmured the sympathizing 
aunt. “I don’t see how you manage to live. I 
think I should go distracted if I had to sit and 
fold my fingers. Minnie andI are always busy; 
in fact, she’s a greater worker than I am, for I 
like my nap in the daytime. Sometimes we go 
out in the field in haying time. You must go 
with us—all the pretty girls are out.” 

Arthur’s dull eye brightened. “Yes, any 
thing to see pretty girls,” he lisped; and then 
Mrs. Halstead, hoping he would amuse himself, 
went out to help Minnie get tea. 

“Isn’t he the greatest bunch of conceit?” she 
queried, looking up from her baking pans. 
“What in the world shall we do with him? I’m 
sure he’ll do nothing but make fun of us.” 

“He’s my sister’s son,” replied Mrs. Halstead, 


lage seemed in a drowse, and the hills were 
painted in fairy-like, vanishing colors, that 
paled and glowed again as the cloud shadows 
floated down their sides, Arthur, who had been 
half dozing in the thick clover under a tree, was 
Startled by a strange sound—cries for help and 
agonizing shricks. 

Starting up, he saw flying towards him his 
Cousin Minnie, her face pale.and distorted with 
terror. 

“O, Arthur,” she cried, breathless, and with 
straining eyes, “Molly Trowbridge is in the wa- 
ter. She fell off the bank—there a slide. O,I 
shall never forget her cry as she went over.” 

The pale face of the young man had changed 
as he listened. 

“Show me the place,” he said, and they both 
turned back, he running far ahead of her. 

“You know where the bend is,” Minnie 
screamed after him; “she was reaching after 
one of those blue flowers. O, she has gone 
down by this time; she is drowned.” ; 

Arthur flew to the spot, threw off his coat, 
and divesting himself of his shoes, after one 
keen, breathless glance, sprang into the water. 
He had caught sight of a white spot on the sur- 
‘face of the slightly ruffled water, and struck 
out boldly. 

Minnie, with clasped hands and tear-dimmed 
eyes, stood on the bank at a point lower down. 
She flung her arms up with a cry so piercing, 
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with pitying emphasis, “and though he don’t 
seem overstocked with sense, why, we must 
treat him well.” 

“Dreadfully commonplace woman, my aunt,” 
laughed Arthur, under his breath; “never heard 
of Patti!—well, that’s intelligent! Pretty girl, 
the daughter, but no style about her. I shall 
haye enough of this in a week.” 

And that was the estimate they formed of 
each other. 

Minnie made bread, swept rooms, hoed in the 
garden, and laughed at her cousin. He went 
fishing, climbed into the haymow, read novels, 
played the piano creditably, and went berrying 
with half a dozen girls, who found that he could 
be jolly and funny, but who saw the conceit 
and the puppyism in him, for all that. 

At the end of four weeks he was still at Rock 
farm. He had learned to swing a scythe, and 
dawdle among the hay; he called it work. He 
voted Minnie’s cooking better than he got at 
home, or even at the most famous hotels, and 
began to go oftener than might seem just the 
thing, over to the old gray parsonage, with 
scarlet and yellow vines hanging all the way 
from its battered chimneys. 

The old folks voted there was no good in that 
tall, hulking fellow. 





Mrs. Halstead hoped his ma was well—asked 


One hazy day in September, when all the vil- 


that people began to gather from the nearest 
houses, and were running towards the water. 

At that moment the young man had disap- 
peared, and poor Minnie gave up hope and 
heart. “They have both gone down,” she said, 
looking round in white despair. 

But no—another moment and the water rip- 
pled—a strong right arm struck out—a head 
was visible—“‘two!”’ was the breathless shout. 
Minnie grew dizzy. Then in her dulled ears 
there was the sound as of many waters—it was 


ping; and Minnie heard the words,— 
“There’s life there.” 
to her she exclaimed,— 


and O forgive me; won’t you?” 


his voice trembled a little. 


etc. 





the voices of the eager, startle? groups, con- 
gratulating the young man, who stood drip- 


Then Arthur came, and before he could speak 
“T think you’re the noblest man in the whole 
world; and—and I’ve never appreciated you,” 


she sobbed, “‘and—and I’ve called you names— 


And he, with the dandy all washed out of 
him, for the time, at least, laughed, although 


After that, of course, Arthur was a lion, and 
the village gossips said that they guessed that 
city fellow’s cousin thought a sight of him, etc., 


It would never do, after that, for any one to 


speak lightly of Arthur—“her noble cousin,” 
Minnie said, with flashing eyes, thoueh she had 
made fun of him before. “At any rate, he was 
‘good for saving a life, wasn’t he? And that 
| was good for something, I should think.” 

; Arthur came out to Rock Farm the very next 
| summer, and it is whispered that pretty Mary 
| Trowbridge thinks more of him than even Min- 
nie. 

| “Well,” as Minnie says, “didn’t he save her 
| life? And, besides, aunt says he has qnite 
changed, and that he is working very hard, 








For the Companion. 
OAK’S HEAD. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
CHapTER X. 
Pressy and I were having a wonderful time 
that morning. I had been busy for several days 
making a pair of rustic seats for a tiny grape 
arbor in our garden. 
It was a favorite resort of Pressy and me, 
where we worked, or played, or read, or talked 
to each other through half the summer, while 
the great clusters among the Ieaves slowly 
blushed purple under the long wooing of the 
sun—a little shady, green nest, where the robins 
sang from May to November. 
Ihad nearly completed my scats of twisted 
cedar boughs. Esther and Pressy both regard- 
ed them as a wonderful triumph of mechanical 
genius, and the old woman would come out and 
peer through her spectacles, and turn her head 
on one side, the worn old face full of pleased 
admiration. 

“There’s somethin’ in that boy. [al’ays knew 
that from the beginning,” she said to my sis- 
ter, who, I verily believe, never had any thing 
quite so silvery sweet in her ears as the sound- 
ing of my praises. 

But talk of that sort always made me grow 
hot about the ears. Ihad done nothing so far 
to deserve it, I was very certain. 

“If a fellow never does any thing better than 
make a pair of rough old benches, I don’t think 
he’s proved there’s much stuff in him,” I man- 
aged to reply. 

After Esther went away, Pressy continued 
buzzing and fluttering about me, while I kept 
at the work; and [don’t think in all the wide 
world there was a happier pair than the boy 
and girl in the little garden at Oak’s Iead. 

At last I sent my sister to the house on 
some errand—I forget what. She was gonea 
long time, so long that I began to think of go- 
ing after her, when suddenly the small feet 
came hastily down the walk, the whole face 
aflame with excitement, and the cves wide with 
amazement, or pleasure, or both. 

“O Torrey,” she said, with one hand on my 
arm, and little gasps of breath coming with the 
words, “they’ve come; they’re waiting to sce 
you.” 

“Who, Pressy?” I cried, dropping the knife 
with which I had been smoothing the rough 
edges of one arm of the cedar bench. 

“Uncle Gaige, and Agnes, and Cousin Knight. 
They’ve just come from the Pinery, and drove 
all the way here in such a splendid carriage! | 
was scared enough at the sight of such grand 
people, but they are very kind. Why, Torrey, 
how white you arc! What is the matter?” 

The news had struck me like sudden illness. 
It brought back all that old, miserable time at 
the Pinery, the cruelty and outrage of that 
night when I stood in the long, splendid room, 
and had those awful words hurled at me which 
still gaped a dreadful wound in my memory. 

I was a little older and a great deal wiser 
than I was then; for the quiet years at Oak’s 
Head had been full of their own little lessons 
and experiences, that had tauzht heart and 

brain after their own way; but for all that the 
iron had entered my soul. The old bitterness 
came back; the feeling with which I had over- 
heard my uncle and aunt’s talk that afternoon 
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that I lav on the lounge; the miserable, haunt- 
ing sense of shame and dishonor which clung 
to me, and the dreadful ending of my visit. 

“O,T don’t want to see them. I wish they 
hadn’t come here,” I groaned out, and covered 
my face with my hands. 

The next thing that I remember was Pressy’s 
little fingers plucking at my arm, and her 
amazed, frightened voice. 

“Why, Torrey, what has happened? Don’t 
you like those people?” 

“No.” I must have thundered it out. “TI 
don’t like them. I hate them all—but Knight!” 

She stared at me. The light had gone out 
of her face. Her lips were trembling. 

“What have they done to you, Torrey? I 
thought you would be so glad.” 

Then we heard Esther’s voice shouting to us 
from the back door. The sound seemed to re- 
store me to myself. There was no way to avoid 
the meeting. I could not skulk off like a culprit. 
I must goinand stand face to face with these 
people, who, probably to this day, regarded me 
as a thief and a liar. 

“Don’t mind me, little sister. I didn’t mean 
all I said. We will go right in together,” I at 
length said, taking down my coat from the 
grape vine where it hung; “only I want you to 
keep near me; somehow, the sight of you al- 
ways puts some new courage into my heart. 
You know, Pressy.” 

“Yes, I know, Torrey,” drawing closer to me 
with her grave eyes, and her little grieved mouth. 

We went into the parlor together, into that 
very parlor where overhead hung the faces of 
my father and my fair young mother. I thought 
of that, and it froze my heart a little harder 
against the man and woman sitting there. 

As soon as Knight, who was watching the 
door impatiently, caught sight of me, he sprang 
up and rushed forward before any one else 
could speak. 

“O Torrey,” he cried, “I’m glad to see you 
once more. You’re the dearest fellow in all the 
world.” And he was actually hugging and kiss- 
ing me. 

I was fairly bewildered with this sudden on- 
set. And then there were uncle and Aunt Ag- 
nes actually wringing my hands. I had never 
seen the stately gentleman and proud lady man- 
ifest so much interest and feeling. And there 
stood Knight! Tow tall he had grown! How 
white and thin he was! 

Was all this reality, or was I dreaming? I 
don’t know how I got through with my part, 
or, indeed, whether I got through with it at all. 

But of a sudden Knight burst out, “What’s 


theuse? Mamma! Uncle! I can’t keep it anoth- 
It’s better he should know it all at 


er moment. 
once.” 


Tnen he turned to me, his hand still grasp- 
“Torrey,” he said, “it’s all 
The idea of 
your taking them, or of anybody’s thinking you 
It was 
all my fault. I'd hidden the coins away in my 
play-house, and never thought of them from 
that time until I found out—no matter—all that 


ing my shoulder. 
cleared up now about those coins. 


did, you dear, generous, noble fellow! 


happened before you left the Pinery.” 


Ilis words made adin in my ears like the 


Then I 
heard, like one in a dream, Uncle Gaige and 


clamor of bells or rushing of seas. 


Aunt Agnes both making very pretty speeches. 


They were both so happy to clear me from all 
blame, unutterably sorry for that unfortunate 
mistake which they must admit lay largely at 
They hoped I would forgive 
and forget it all, and they hoped to find some 


Knight’s door. 


way to atone for the past. 


And over all these were the bright eyes of my 
father and the sweet, calm ones of my mother 


smiling upon me. 


The sight brought me to myself. It was a 
proud moment when I first realized that I stood 
before them all with that foul stain no longer 


clinging to me. 
I felt my face work. The tears wet my eyes 
My voice was husky. 


few at the most. 


Again Knight’s hand pressed my shoulder, as 


I stood between my uncle and aunt. 


“They know all the rest, Torrey—how I owe 


my life to you, and that at the risk of yours.” 
“Yes, my dear boy;” 


thank you enough for that. If I had known i 


during your visit, things would never have hap- 


pened as they did.” 


And Uncle Gaige said something very pleas- 
ant and fine about my proving myself a great 
hero in disguise, which, after all, was the best 


kind of a hero. 


A great sob was in my 
throat, but I would not let it tear itself out. To 
this day I have never been able to remember a 
single word that I said, and I am sure they were 


and Aunt Agnes’ calm 
voice certainly shook for once; “I can never 


Then Pressy’s white face, full of amazement 


and alarm, was put up close to mine, quite for- 
getful of the grand people about her. 
“What does it mean?’ she said. ‘What have 
they done to you, Torrey?” 
Esther understood better than the child. The 
old woman and Pressy had been standing on 
one side of the room, listening to all that had 
passed, but, for awhile, nobody had thought of 
their presence. 
“{ will tell you all about it, you dear litt» 
daisy of a cousin,” said Knight; and, though I 
tried to stop him, it was not of the slightest 
use. 
He went over the whole story of his peril, and 
my rescue. 
There’s no use of attempting to tell you all 
that happened in that visit. 
Our uncle and aunt remained three days with 
us—three wonderful days. Such rides as we 
had! Such wonderful stories as Knight had to 
tell us of the countries he had seen! [liked 
him better than ever; and as for Pressy, she was 
fairly bewitched with her loud, gay, handsome 
cousin. 
The boy took a wonderful fancy to the little 
girl, and his stories, and his fun, and his bright, 
attractive ways, would have fascinated older 
and wiser brains than that of little Pressy Hol- 
brook. 
Once, though,—it was the first night after 
their arrival, Pressy came into my room with a 
grave look on her little red blossom of a mouth. 
“Torrey,” she said, “before we talk over our 
relations, I want to know all about that matter 
of the coins. To think you haven’t told me in 
all this while!” 
“It was such a miserable story; I knew it 
would only trouble you. But you see it’s all 
cleared up now, and I don’t like to say one 
word about it.” 
“But did they say you had taken them? Did 
they dare to say that?” drawing herself up, her 
mouth quivering, and a fierce light in the wet, 
blue eyes. 
“No matter what they said, darling. It’s so 
long ago, and it’s all clear as daylight now. 
Let it go.” 
She put both her little, brown, dainty, dim- 
pled hands on my arm, in a sort of tender, pro- 
tecting way, that touched me. Then she looked 
up and said, “It was wicked! It was a shame! 
It, was cruel, Torrey!” 
“I think it was. We'll let it go at that.” 
“Only one thing more. Did Cousin Knight 
know any thing about it?” 
“Not one word. He was away at the time, 
and afterwards they did not tell him. If they 
had, as he said, he could have set it all right in 
a moment.” 
She drew a long, long sigh of relief, and her 
face brightened. “I’m so glad of that,” she 
said, ‘because I like him better than any of the 
others.” 
“Uncle Gaige is a very grand gentleman, and 
Aunt Agnes is a very handsome lady, Pressy.” 
“Yes; I know that;” and the round, clear 
child’s face grew solemn. ‘But don’t you know, 
Torrey, you never can take folks right into your 
heart because they’re grand and handsome?” 
Our uncle and aunt seemed to take great 
interest in our home and our life, and were as 
gracious as possible. 
Poor old Esther, I thought, had the worst of 
it, steaming her face over the fire getting the 
meals, and ordering the house for the grand 
people. 
They could not remain beyond the third day, 
but Knight made such progress in getting well, 
declaring that the cool air of Oak’s Head, and 
the flavor of the woods, and the distant sea were 
the cause of it, that his urgent entreaties that 
they would leave him with us for a week, pre- 
vailed. 
At the end of that time his father was to come 
for him. 
The last morning of their visit, I went into 
.| the parlor suddenly, and found my uncle and 
aunt looking at the portraits on the wall. 
They mfst have been speaking of my father 
and mother, and it seemed to me their voices 
were a little softened with looking down into 
those distant years, when the face there had 
been their pride and idol. 
“Torrey has his father’s eyes,” said Uncle 
Gaige, looking from me to the picture. 
“Yes; and Pressy has her mother’s face,” an- 
swered Aunt Agnes. 
“You never saw that, I believe.” 
t| now. 
Aunt Agnes started, and a little flush came 
into her soft cheeks. Uncle Gaige, too, I found 


I spoke 


how much of the rest I knew. 
“No. 





was looking at me intently. Both wondered 


Your father went to South America 
immediately after his marriage, and he returned 


That was all which was said; and after a little 
silence between us, Uncle Gaige came over to 
me and said, “Torrey, I shall be very glad to 
do something foryou. If you have any plans 
of your own in life, I am ready to forward them 
with advice or money; or, if there is any thing 
that you want, come to me as your uncle and 
friend.” 
He spoke with unusual gentleness, I think. 
Perhaps he felt, at that moment, he owed some- 
thing to the son of the man whose face hung 
there, so calm, and bright, and silent, before us 
two. 
But something hard and bitter was in my 
thoughts. I could take nothing from that 
man’shand. There was a sharp choking at my 
heart. There were wrongs to the dead and to 
the living, for which no money could atone. 
“I thank you, Uncle Gaige, but I mean to 
make my own way and my own place in the 
world. Pressy and I can live comfortably 
enough, as you see, on the little fortune mam- 
ma left us, as we have done so long.” 
I kept looking steadily at that face on the 
wall. Perhaps I was talking less to the living 
man than to the bright, watchful eyes that 
looked upon me from the canvas. 
It seemed to me that I was speaking in just 
the way my dead father would have his son an- 
swer Gaige Holbrook. 
Then I turned and went out of the room. 

(To be continued.) 
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ANNIE’S MISSION. 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

At the age of six months, Annie was a mon- 
arch. Four months later she was a despot. 
Every thing about the house was arranged with 
reference to her. The door was barricaded, lest 
she should fall out; the water-pail was covered, 
lest she should fall in; the tea-kettle could 
hardly be allowed to sing its vesper song, lest 
Annie should hear it, and claim it for a play- 
thing; the evening lamp must burn high out of 
reach, lest Annie should see, and drag it to the 
floor. 
Annie would always have her own way. The 
very first time nurse tucked a bib under her 
chin, preparatory to administering a dose of 
medicine, she kicked, and cried, and turned red 
in the face, and clenched her tiny fists in a 
manuer which plainly said, “I’ll have my own 
way, or I’ll have a fit.” 
“Is it necessary to give her such things?” 
asked the mother, anxiously. 
“T never see a child fetched up without pare- 
goric and catnip, and I’ve seen a good many,’ 
said nurse Then the mother wept and expect- 
ed to behold her darling fade away like a snow- 
wreath before her eyes. 
Nurse felt outraged. She declared the child 
would never live to grow up, and to Mary it 
almost seemed as though she was determined 
it never should. Notwithstanding this inaus- 
picious prediction, she grew and thrived, and 
soon became a match for any child of her age 
in the village. 

The first connected sentence she ever spoke, 
was, “Me won’t have palgolic,—me hate pal- 
golic.” 

Yes, Annie was a despot; but a more rosy, 
smiling, merry little despot was never seen; 
never one surrounded by more willing subjects. 

Many were the changes she wrought in the 
household and its ways. One of the most no- 
ticeable was the renewed intimacy with the 
Donnelly family. 

Annie loved her grandfather from the first 
moment she saw him. She would sit on his 
knee and stroke his silver beard, saying, ‘“‘poor, 
poor,” as she did to her white kitten. She loved 
to play with his watch, and the great red seal 
on his chain. Sometimes she would touch the 
tips of her fingers tenderly on the glasses of his 
spectacles, but she never snatched them sud- 
denly off, and dashed them on the floor, as she 
was known to do those of her more active 
grandmother. 

Reuben watched them witha pleasure that 
was almost awe, this beautiful picture of infancy 
and old age. The old man whom his child 
loved, was sure of a welcome to his fireside and 
his board. 

So also grandma, and the six young aunts 
soon acquired the habit of dropping in whenever 
they came that way, which they did about once 
in twenty-four hours. 

The first time the child said “Goo,” it was 
repeated to every member of the family sepa- 
rately. 

When she said “Papa,” Reuben sent a special 
courier to Grandfather Donnelly with the news. 

One day Annie climbed over the barricade, 








only a short time before his death.” 





open. She put in her head and said, “Poy, 
a-boo.” 


and scarcely noticeable. 
invariably left ajar when he was within, anj 
the barricade was removed from that of Mary, 
kitchen. 





It was her latest accomplishment, 
Joseph started. His first impulse was to riy 


and shut the door, but something in his heap, 
said “Nay.” He trembled with some new em, 
tion. The little one crept in, looked curiongy 
about this hitherto unexplored region, surveyed 
Joseph, and then crept om again. It seemed ty 
him, when she disappeared, that the darkney 
of Egypt had suddenly settled over his apap, 
ment. 


Two things happened after this,—very sligh; 
Joseph’s door a5 


In a few days Annie repeated her visit, this 


time approaching somewhat nearer Joseph, Hy 
sat quite still, as if she were a little bird, and the 
least movement might frighten her away. Sq 
ing that she was not molested, she first essaye 


to pick up the flecks of sunshine on the flog, 


Then she made desperate clutches at her ow 
shadow. Wearying of her fruitless efforts, she 
began to look about for something more tang. 
ble, and her eye fell on the shining tag of jo 
seph’s boot-lacing. 
worth while. She untied the knot, and bega 
drawing the strings from the eyelet-holes, co 
ing softly, and talking to herself in some wu. 
known tongue, meanwhile. It would be difficu 


Ah! this was something 


to tell which was most pleased, the man or the 
child. 

Although Annie came every day after this, 
Joseph never ventured to take her in his am 
till she once fell down in attempting to walk. 
Not but that she could fall half-a-dozen ting 
in a minute without minding it, but this time 
she hit her head. Her cries of grief and indig. 
nation so touched his sympathics, that he lifted 
her tenderly, and soothed and hushed herasa 
woman might. When he looked up, Mary was 
standing in the doorway. 

“She fell” —began Joseph, and then stopped, 
remembering the years that had elapsed sinc 
he spoke to her last. 

“And hit her head,” said Mary. “Yes; I see. 
Have you abit ef brown paper? That will kee 
it from turning blug.” 

“Now can’t you kiss uncle good-by?” said 
Mary. Annie put up her little tear-stained face 
without hesitation. 

Mary had no mind to let slip the advantage 
she had gained. She not only went in to se 
Joseph frequently, but supplemented his bache 
lor dinners with pies and puddings from he 
own pantry. 

As years passed on, the intimacy between 
uncle and niece increased rather than dimir 
ished; but, although Reuben must have ob 
served it, he never made any objection. 

“O, I wish I had a frame for this verbena,’ 
said Keziah, one day, while working, as she often 
did, among her sister’s flowers. 

“Uncle Joe will make you one,” said Annie 
“He makes me the most beautiful chairs and 
tables for my dolls. I'll go and call him.” 

“No, no,”—exclaimed Keziah, but the ciili 
was already out of hearing. She returnei, 
leading Uncle Joe by the hand. He stoppt, 
and his handsome face flushed when he * 
Keziah,—for it was a handsome face. Beauly 
was a characteristic of his race. 

“She wants you to make a frame for the ve 
bena. You will, won’t you?” said Annie. 

“Certainly,” said Joseph. 

“Thank you,” said Keziah. So the silenced! 
years was broken. 

When Annie grew old enough to go abroad, 
she became almost as much a pet in the village 
asathome. The old welcomed her bright it 
as they did the sunlight; the middle-aged love 
her for her sweet and social temper; the young 
because they could not help it. J 

People went to their windows to see ™* 
young maiden cantering by on her pony, wit 
Jack, the Newfoundland, following at full speed 
and well they might, for there was*no pret’ 
sight to be seen in the streets all the day lone: 

The pony was the gift of Uncle Joe, while i 
had been Aunt Keziah’s delight to make a 
adorn her tasteful riding-habit. 

In the meantime some changes hac 
fected which I have failed to mention. 

“Why don’t we live in the parlor, 8s they do 
at Grandpa Donnelly’s?” Annie asked o! het 
mother. 

“Your father doesn’t wish it,’ 
with a sigh. 

“But I don’t like the kitchen, anc 
speak to father about it,” replied Annie, 
edly. 

She did so one evening, after tea, and 7 
father told her it would wear out the furnitt 
and cost a great deal of money to keep it 


1 been & 


’ answered Mat, 


and I shal 
decit 





and crept across the hall. Joseph’s door stood 


and warm. 
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“Father, are we poor?” 

“No, my darling.” 

“Well, what is the use of money, unless it is 
to make people happy ?” asked this young phi- 
Josopher. ; 

“Can't you be happy here?” 

“This does very well to wash dishes and bake 
ju, but in the afternoon I like to put on my 
pretty dresses, and sit up for company. And, 
pesides, What shall we do with the new piano 
you are going to get me for a birthday pres- 
ent?” 

Her father langhed at this double stroke of 
policy, and then Annie knew perfectly well that 
her point was gained; so she threw her arms 
round his neck, and kissed her thanks. 

But soon it seemed as though there would be 
no more birthdays on earth for Annie. She 
was taken very, very ill. 

Scarcely a footfall was heard in the darkened 
house, and the doctor’s carriage was seen at the 
gate day after day. Of all the sorrowing ones 
who came to that bedside, the mother was the 
most calm. Others wondered at it, not know- 
ing her secret. She had faith. 

Reuben could attend to nothing outside of the 
sick room, and, in a very short time, grief, 
anxiety and watching had told upon him fear- 
fully. 

“Father, will the bright angels come for me 
to-night?’ asked Annie. 

“Q, don’t say such things,—don’t,” sobbed 
her father. 

But the child persisted. ‘My little brothers 
are in heaven; mother said so. Will they know 
me, do you think ?” 

No one else could speak for the tears, but 
Mary said, quietly, “Yes, darling.” 

Reuben’s back was toward the hall, but those 
who were facing it saw a dark figure hovering 
near the door. Annie saw it, and her counte- 
nance brightened. 

“Come in, Uncle Joe,” she said, stretching 
eut her hand. 

It was fourteen years since he had crossed 
that threshold, and he hesitated. 

“Come, dear uncle,” she called ‘again, and 
Joseph obeyed. 

At last the brothers stood face to face. She 
looked from one to the other; then, taking a 
hand of each, said,— 

“Won’t you love each other for my sake?” 

“We will,” burst from the lips of both, and 
once more they embraced and wept as they had 
done at the death-bed of their father. 

Then Annie smiled, and fell asleep. Those 
present feared that, her mission being accom- 
plished, she was about to flee away to heaven, 
carrying a message of peace and reconciliation. 
But it wasnot so to be. From that sleep she 
awoke stronger and better. 

When Thanksgiving cxme, Annie had entirely 
recovered her usual health. Thanksgiving had 

a peculiar meaning for tle houschold that year. 

The weight that had oppressed them so long 

was thrown off, and, for the first time, a large 

and perfectly united family sat at Revben’s ta- 
ble. There were Grandfather and Grandmother 

Donnelly, and their six daughters—four of whom 

were married, and brought their children with 

them—and at Reuben’s right hand sat Joseph, 
“It was all brought about by Annie,—that 
blessed little peacemaker’’—said Reuben to Jo- 
seph, in a low voice. 
“And the only art she used was love,” said 
Mary, who overheard the remark. 
“Joseph,” continued Reuben, “I am_ not will- 
ing that you should live in solitude any longer. 

Come to us. My wife will bid you welcome, 

and as to Annie, I have sometimes been half 

Jealous of her affection for you.” 

“Ithank you from my heart; but I cannot, 
hecause”— 
“What! You repel my advances. You will 
not even meet me half way!” 
an cannot, because I am going to marry Ke- 
Keziah neither confirmed nor denied the 

*atement, but she blushed as she turned to 

Blace a wreath of scarlet alder berries on An- 

i.e's head. 

—— — -~<+~e——_ — 
WOODEN TOOTHPICKS, 


Every eating house visitor of this city, and 
other leading cities of the Union, has doubtless 
noticed a small tumbler of wooden toothpicks 
upon the counter of the cashier, for the use of 
customers. These toothpicks are a good fea- 
ture of the present day. The wooden tooth- 
Picks have, to a considerable extent, superseded 
the gold, horn, ivory, and other articles of the 
kind formerly in use. Their manufacture is 
carried on by but one establishment, which has 
been in operation four years. It is near Boston, 
and employs thirty hands of both sexes. The 


by water power. The woods used are maple 
and willow. The agency is solely in this city, 
and all purchases for use elsewhere must be 
made here. The toothpicks are packed in 
pasteboard boxes of two sizes. One box is 
three inches long, by two wide and one deep. 
It contains 800, and sells for six cents. The 
other encloses 2,500, and is five inches long, 
three wide, and three deep. The boxes are 
packed in wooden cases for shipment, or re- 
tailed in the city singly by the carriers. The 
sales are quite large, and amount at times to 
forty or fifty cases a day, each containing one 
hundred thousand toothpicks. The aggregate 
number sold, therefore, amounts in that period 
to four or five millions.— Boston Advertiser. 


—_—___+o»—___—_ 
THE BEGINNING OF EVIL. 


It was such a /itt/e thing— 

One slight twist of crimson string; 
But ’twas stealing, all the same; 

And the child who took it knew 

That she told what was not true, 
Just to screen herself from blame; 

First a theft and then a lie— 

Both recorded up on high. 


It was but a little sip, 
Just a taste upon the lip; 

But it left a longing there; 
Then the measure larger grew, 
And the habit strengthened, too, 

Till it would no curbing bear. 
So the demon drink decoys; 
Soul and body both destroys. 


It was but one /ittle word, 

Softly spoken, scarcely heard, 
Uttered by a single breath, 

But it dared to take in vain 

God’s most high and holy name. 
So provoking wrath and death, 

Soon the lips once fresh and fair, 

Opened but to curse and swear. 


It was but one Jittle blow, 

Passion’s sudden overflow, 
Scarcely heeded in its fall; 

But, once loosed, the fiery soul 

Would no longer brook control; 
Laws it spurned, defied them all, 

Till the hands love clasped in vain 

Wore tie murderer’s crimson stain. 


Ah, it is the foxes small, 
Slyly climbing o’er the wall, 
hat destroy the tender vines, 
And it is the spark of fire, 
Brightening, curling, growing higher, 
That across the forest shines. 
Just so, step by step, does sin, 
If unchecked, a triumph win. 


+> 
~~ 





For the Companion. 
PEGGING AWAY. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders. 
Daniel and his sturdy farmer father were 
standing up to their ankles in black muck, 
swinging their heavy axes right and left among 
the gnarled bushes. 
“Hold up, Dan, you'll blister your hands, sar- 
tin’; that’s too tough for you. I'll help you in 
a minute.” 
“Pll bring it, by pegging away,” cried Dan, 
with alaugh. “It’s got to come, any way.” 
The farmer, having felled his tree, went to 
help his son, but found his assistance was not 
needed. Dan was putting the finishing touches 
to the fibres. 
“Pretty tough work,” cried the farmer, wip- 
ing his wet brows with a blue cotton handker- 
ehief. “Guess you didn’t reckon on sich a job 
as this.” 
“Never mind, father,” cried Dan, cheerfully, 
“the schoolmaster says if we want to succeed 
in any thing we must keep pegging away; and 
he told us if we took that for our motto, we 
should almost always conquer what we undcr- 
took. Now I’ve taken it for mine, and here 
goes!” 
Down came the axe once more, and the thing 
was done. 
“That’s right,” said the farmer, patting his 
boy kindly with his coarse, rough hand. “If 
the schoolmaster had been abroad in my young 
days, I wouldn’t had to earn my livin’ with the 
sweat of my brow, nor you, nuther.” 
“Well, I’m not going to,” answered Dan, 
looking up into his father’s face with a know- 
ing smile. “I like to work well enough, but 
I’m going to school by-and-by.” 
agg honest father dropped his eyes with a 
sigh. 
“I wish it could be,” he said, at last, digging 
his heavy boot deeper into the muck. “I know 
it’s best; but Dan, your old father is a poor 
man.” 
The farmer said this sorrowfully. 
A quiver ran over Dan’s fine, manly features. 


made up my mind. I’m going to college!” 
cation like that costs! "Twould swaller up my 


farm, and house, and horses, and cows!” 


but I would like you to give me this much.” 





machinery has been patented, and is propelled 


much to be hoped for. 


“T’ve thought it all over, father, and I’ve 
“To college! You don’t know what an edi- 
“T don’t mean to put all those in my brain, 
father, nor doI mean to add to your burdens; 


Dan hesitated, as if “this much” implied too 


“Yer needn’t mind telling yer old father, Dan,” 
placing the rough hand encouragingly upon 
the lad’s shoulder. “I’ve been young myself, 
and had a boy’s thoughts, too!” 
Again the quiver flitted over the lad’s face. 
Then, with a firm swing, he planted the axe in 
a tree, and looking his father in the face, said,— 
“Father, I’d like you to give me my time af- 
ter seven o’clock at night till six o’clock in the 
morning, without asking me any questions as 
to what I do?” 
“Whe-e-ew!” half whistled the parent, gaz- 
ing into the boy’s glowing eyes in an alarmed 
way, as if he feared the lad was demented. 
The two confronted each other in silence, the 
face of each working with inward emotion. At 
last the farmer said,— 
“I don’t begretch yer time—you’re welcome 
to that; but what on arth you can think of do- 
ing in sich uncanny hours, that I’m not to speak 
on!” 
Dan burst out into a merry laugh, which im- 
mediately dispelled the cloud on his father’s 
brow. 
“Pm not going to turn highwayman or house- 
burner, but perhaps I’d better make a clean 
breast of it, only I was afraid you would be 
anxious about my health. Frankly, then, I 
wish to commence Latin and algebra, and read 
history with the schoolmaster, who has offered 
to help me.” 
“And yer want to burn out the winter’s stock 
of wood, and yer mother’s box of candles, and 
make yerself blind, my boy! That never’ll do.” 
(With a slow shake of the head.) 
“There it is again,” said Dan, with an impa- 
tient shrug. “I thought how ’twould be, if I 
begun to explain. I only asked you for my 
time. I’ll attend to the rest.” 
“Well, it’s little enough for your old father 
to give,” said the farmer, witha sigh. “Take 
it, and any thing else I have to give you; but 
don’t begin by hiding things from your par- 
ents. No child ever did or can prosper who 
does that.” 
“Thank you, father, thank you. (With a trem- 
ulous voice.) You are always willing to do the 
most for me you can; and I shall remember it 
gratefully when I’m a man.” 
“You are a good boy, Dan, a good boy. We’ll 
both keep pegging away, and perhaps we'll 
make a schoolmaster of you, some day.” 
The good farmer went back to his chopping, 
satisfied with his boy, if not with himself. 
“A schoolmaster!” muttered Dan, as he 
breathed on the palms of his hands, and wrenched 
the axe from the heart of the tree. “Ill aim 
higher than that, and I’ll hit my mark, too!” 
The chopping went on brisker than ever, each 
thinking his own thoughts, until the father, 
throwing his axe over his shoulder, gave the 
signal for going home. As they were about 
leaving the bushes, Dan stopped by a pine stump, 
and asked permission to cut it before leaving. 
“What's up, now?” asked the farmer. 
“[’m going to study by the light of pitch 
knots.” 
Nothing more was said; both axes descended 
with a will, the splinters flying right and left. 
That night Dan took his first lesson in pe- 
Dults, and antepenults, and unknown quanti- 
ties, going to bed at midnight to dream he was 
standing on the top of the tower of Babel, de- 
livering an oration in Latin to an immense mul- 
titude that were all represented by two X’s, 
(X X) and that just as he was being applauded, 
he himself turned into a pine knot, and was 
abo ut to be used as kindling wood to burn up 
the tower of Babel with, when he happily awoke, 
and went down to kindle the fire for breakfast. 
By the time winter was well over, Dan had 
mastered algebra and the Latin grammar, and 
was ambling along pleasantly over the fables. 
Then he took to chemistry and Euclid, and still 
later to Greek, after which, as he had exhaust- 
ed the schoolmaster’s lore, it may be supposed 
he came to a standstill. Not so. 
Dan reasoned wisely, that what a man has 
done, man may do; and that if an object could 
not be accomplished one way, it could another, 
and that other it was his duty to discover. 
One day when he had gone to the village, 
miles distant, to dispose of a load of oat straw, 
and was driving leisurely along, he saw two 
men (gentlemen, he was sure,) examining both 
his load and himself. 
“That’s the sort,’”’ said one, laughing; “that’s 
what I slept on when I went through college!” 
“Those were happy days,” said the other, 
who had a weed on his hat, and was leaning on 
a cane as if he was an invalid. 


than the finest canvas-back ducks!” 


“T’ve eaten din- 
ners with the great men of many countries, but 
the potatoes roasted in the ashes, when we 
boarded ourselves, were sweeter to my taste 


crusts and cold water, we should ever be pre- 
sented at court! That’s the discipline that makes 
strong men!” 

The words died away in the distance, but not 
out of Dan’s memory. “That’s the discipline 
that makes strong men, is it? Then I’m on the 
right road, and I'll be a strong man, too,” said 
Dan to himself. 

While Dan was reading Virgil and the Greek 
Testament, he made the acquaintance of a fam- 
ily living near an academy, who were willing to 
give him board and tuition for his labor out of 
school hours. The plucky lad did not stop to 
think of his home-made clothes and rough 
boots—it was enough for him that there was 
the opening he had so long sought, and he ac- 
cepted it with the determination to do the best 
he was able. 

The next day after his arrival at his new home, 
he went into the parlor, thinking the house free 
to him as his own home had been. Opening 
the door, he stood upon the threshold, half ex- 
pecting a look or word of recognition. 

Mrs. Stunner was reclining upon the sofa, 
looking over the fashion plates of the last mag- 
azine—her two daughters busy with their French 
dolls in the corner. 

“O ma, that fellow’s coming in here with his 
old dirty boots on!” 

“You mustn’t sit on that ottoman. Ma don’t 
allow such as you to soil the embroicery.” 
“You’ll be more comfortable in the kitchen,” 
said Mrs. Stunner, looking up lazily. “All the 
rooms except the basement belong to the fami- 
ly. You will be expected to remain below, un- 
less you come to answer the bell, when you can 
tap at the door before entering.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Dan, bowing, and 
with a sensation like a fish bone in his throat. 
“Never mind,” said the brave fellow to himself, 
as he stumbled down the dark basement stairs, 
“[’ll keep pegging away; the sun will shine by- 
and-by.” 

A few days after he had entered school, his 
seat-mate went to the principal to complain 
that Dan’s clothes smelt of the barn, and that 
he did not like to sit beside a boy who did chores 
for his board. The principal, whose attention 
was thus attracted toward the offensive lad, 
asked him, in private, if he had not better change 
his garments out of school hours. 

“Yd be very glad to do so,” said Dan, with 
tears in his eyes, “but I have but this suit of 
clothes in the world!” 

“But how does it happen that you are so ad- 
vanced in your studies, if your parents are so 
unfortunate?” asked the principal, with increas- 
ing interest. 

“O, sir, [kept pegging away, as the school- 
master told me, and where there is a will, there’s 
a way, sir!” 

The principal looked at him kindly, but earn- 
estly. 

“T am wishing for a good monitor for the plat- 
form, and perhaps cannot do better than to elect 
you to that seat of honor. If you can come to 
my room after tea, I would be glad to have you 
do so.” 

Dan was prompt to the engagement, and was 
rewarded by a plain, neat suit of clothes. He 
christened them next morning when he took 
his seat as monitor, so much to the chagrin of 
the fastidious youth, who could not sit by a boy 
who did chores for his board. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stunner came to be proud of 
their protege, and once when the principal took 
tea at their house, invited him into the parlor. 
But Dan declined the invitation—he declared he 
was afraid of soiling the ottoman. 

Through the influence of the principal he 
went to college. He hired a room, and roasted 
his potatoes as others had done before him; ate 
his stale bread, drank cold water, and was not 
a whit the worse for it all. Pegging away at 
his books, and pegging away among the wood- 
piles and on the farms of his ncighbors, he 
kept soul and body together, until he graduat- 
ed with honors, and was fairly afloat on the 
great ocean of life. 

Through all his earlier years he had kept his 
character untarnished. He had been true to 
his promise always; he had been punctual in 
keeping appointments; he had avoided debt, 
and never taken advantage of the confidence of 
his friends. He had been respectful to high and 
low, neither fawning before the rich nor disdain- 
ing the pocr. He had worn a smile upon his 
honest face, and held out a helping hand when 
a kindness would avail. Such a man has noth- 
ing to fear from the past, but every thing to 
hope for tae future. 

Dan had climbed the hill and reached the 
point where public appreciation raised him high- 
er and higher in the esteem of his fellow-men, 
until he was nominated for Governor of his 











“We little thought when we breakfasted from 


adopted State. 
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The good old farmer lives to see the prosper- 
ity of his son. He points out the patch of land 
where the potatoes were raised that did duty 
when Dan boarded himself, and the remnants 
of the pine stumps where his axe was exercised. 





_— ~ 
For the Companion. 


THE GOOSE AND GANDER PARTY. 
In Two Parts—Part I. 

“T think we shall have a frost to-night.” 

“Do you? What a pity! Just as our flow- 
er garden is looking its prettiest, the cold weath- 
er comes and ruins every thing.” 

“You wouldn’t like to have it summer all the 
time, would you?” 

jobby Bright, with whom I was talking, 
poked the gravel in the garden walk with the 
toe of his boot, in an absent manner, as if he 
was thinking very hard. 

“No; but you see Kate andI have worked 
hard for our garden, and now, just as the flow- 
ers are looking splendidly, they will be ruined 
in one night. It is just my luck ” 

At this point his sister Kate, a young lady of 
fourteen summers, appeared. 

“Say good-by to the flowers, Kate. There 
will be a frost to-night.” 

“O, I’m so sorry! Can’t we do any thing to 
save them? If we could only make them last 
for just one more day, I should be perfectly 
happy.” 

“If you can be so easily made happy, I’m sure 
we ought to try to make you so.” 

“Do try, sir. Susie, Amy, Gertie, Julia and 
some others are coming to spend to-morrow 
evening with us, and I do so want to have a few 
fiowers.” 

“Is it to be a goose party ?” 

“A goose party?” 

“Aint you going to invite Jack, and Tommy, 
and me? If you do not ask any of the fellows, 
it will be as dismal as a gander party.” 

“A gander party? What is that?” 

“Do hear the girl! Don’t you really know? 
Well, a gander party is where there aren’t any 
girls or any fun.” 

“O,is it? Well, my party will be a goose 
and gander party. Won’t you and all your fel- 
lows come?” 

“I guess we will. I will, any way.” 

“You will want a great many flowers,” said I. 

“Yes, indeed. But what are we todo? Every 
flower will be gone, to-morrow; and if we were 
to cut them this afternoon, they would all be 
spoiled.” 

“Tam not so sure of that. Some of them will 
keep, without doubt. The others we must pro- 
tect from the frost in some way. Let me see. 
It is now three o'clock. The sun will not set 
for two hours, and if we go to work at once, 
we may be able to save the whole garden.” 

“low nice! Tell us what to do, and we'll 
begin right off.” 

“You hold up your apron, Kate,” said Bob, 
“while Teut those flowers that will keep, and 
fill it for you.” 

“Not so fast, Bob. It’s too early to cut flow- 
ers. We must wait about an hour, till the sun 
begins to go away and the plants fall asleep.” 

“Do plants sleep?” 

“To be sure. They sleep every night, just as 
animals do.” 

“low queer! How do you tell when they are 
sleep or when they are awake? They look 
just the same to mein the night as they do in 
the day.” 

“Their appearance doesn’t alter much, yet to 
all intents they fall asleep and take their rest 
every night. What is more wonderful, they 
ive two kinds of sleep; one lasts only for a 
{ow hours of the night, and the other is a long- 
cr and more perfect season of rest, and contin- 
tics for months at a time, 

“Do you see these heliotrope plants? They 
are inthe full sunlight, and growing rapidly. 
fhe sap is boiling and bubbling through their 
The roots are getting liquid food 
trom the warm soil, and every leaf is doing its 
fost to draw up the sap, spread it out in the 
air and let the sun draw off the water and leave 
the solid matter to supply the plant with food. 
Every thing is in full activity. The plant is 
wide awake. 

“Soon the sun will go down, and the light 
and heat be withdrawn. The leaves will cease 
to draw up the sap. The roots, no longer called 
upon to supply the flowing current of sap, will 
cease from their labor; the swollen veins will 
~lrink, and the full stream of sap will subside 
to a mere thread. 

“IL will cut a spray of helietrope, and Kate 
shall hold it in her hand while we ‘are getting 
ready for our work,” 

“But it will wilt. Thesun is bright, and my 
hand is warm. It will very soon be quite faded, 


veins, 


“Just so. The fact that it wilts so quickly is 
what I wish you to notice. This proves that 
the plant is awake. While you hold the flower 
in your hand the sun is shining upon it as be- 
fore, and the leaves go on sucking up the wa- 
tery sap as they did before it was cut off. 

“Soon all the sap that happens to be in the 
stem is exhausted. Still the leaves keep cry- 
ing for more. But the roots are gone, and the 
supply must stop. 

“Then a very curious thing appears. The 
leaves, finding no more sap coming to them, 
and the sun and air still asking them for more, 
give up every drop they can obtain, and then 
draw upon themselves for supply. Such a 
course is simply suicide, and the piece which 
we had cut off gives up in despair, wilts and 
dies.” 

“But if it were placed in water, it would re- 
vive again.” . 

“Yes, for a time. By inserting the stem in 
water, a fresh supply of liquid is obtained. The 
veins will swell out again. The thirsty leaves 
are again satisfied, and for awhile all is well. 
But ere long even this fails. The water is not 
sap. It contains no food for the plant; and as 
neither plants nor animals can live on drink 
alone, death eventually ensues, unless food is 
furnished in some form. Food can, indeed, be 
supplied to the cut plant. This is frequently 
done. But of that I cannot speak now.” 
“Goodness!” cried Bob. “What alot there 
is to learn from a bit of heliotrope!” 

“But,” asked Kate, “is there no way to pre- 
vent this sudden wilting away ?’”” 

“Yes, indeed. You can do it by cutting your 
flowers when the sun has gone, and they are at 
rest ” 

“O, that is the reason why you told us never 
to cut them till late in the afternoon.” 
“Precisely. At that time the plants are near- 
ly if not quite sound asleep.” 

“See,” said Kate, holding up the spray, “it 
has faded quite away. Is it not very eurious?” 
“Very. But, come, it is time to get ready to 
cover our plants, if we wish to save them. Bob, 
run and get all the old newspapers you can 
find.” 

“You will find them,” said Kate, “in the bu- 
reau drawer, in the spare room.” 

Bob soon returned, bringing a huge pile of 
newspapers. Flinging itdown upon the walk, 
he said,— 

“It may be light reading, but it is pretty 
heavy to lug!” 

Opening a “blanket sheet” to its full size, I 
laid it over a low heliotrope plant, and fastened 
it down at the corners with stones. This made 
an irregular tent or cover, that hid the plant 
from sight. Then we went through the garden 
and covered about a third of all the best plants. 
Some were too tall for the tentlike cover to reach 
the ground, and we secured it over them with 
pins and strings. 

“Why do you not cover all the plants? These 
carnations are not protected at all.” 

“They are hardy, and will not mind a slight 
freeze. Neither will those stocks or gilly flow- 
ers mind it much.” 

“But the tea roses, sir—are they hardy?” 
“No. But there are so few buds, we had bet- 
ter cut them, and let the bushes go. The frost 
will bite the young ends off. As you intend to 
take them up, it will do no harm.” 

“Now, Bob, let us see what plants are cov- 
ered, and then, perhaps, we can tell which are 
the tender ones.” 

“Yes, sir.” Returning in a few moments, he, 
with the help of his sister, repeated the whole 
ist: Verbenas, heliotropes, gcraniums, salvias, 
mignonette, asters and sweet peas. 

There are a great many more plants that are 
equally tender, but these were all that grew in 
the children’s garden. 

“And now, as the sun has nearly touched the 
hill top, the flowers must be going to sleep. 
Let us cut the good ones and save them till to- 
morrow. Get a large tea-tray, Bob, and Kate 
and I will cut the flowers.” 

The tray soon made its appearance, and we 
went to work. In ashort time it was heaped 
up with flowers, and then we went into the 
rouse. 

“Set the tray on the dining-room table, and 

then ask the cook for a large earthen pan half 
tull of water.” 
Bob trotted quickly away, and soon returned 
with the pan. Taking up an aster, 1 showed 
my young friends how all the leaves on the 
stem must be stripped off, leaving only the 
bare flower remaining on the stalk. Next, we 
treated all the flowers in the same way, except 
the carnations and rosebuds. These had so 
few leaves that it was not important to remove 
them. 





if 1 do not put it into water.” 


“What is the use of taking so much trouble, 


sir? Why not put them into the water, leaves 
and all?” 

“I have two reasons for whatI have done. 
The first is, because the flowers are to remain 
in the water for twenty-four hours, and in that 
time many of the tender leaves would decay. 

“The second reason is, that every leaf that 
remains draws upon the stem for sap, and so 
weakens it. If we remove the leaves, the flower 
on the end of the stem will keep so much the 
longer, as all the sap will go to feed it instead 
of feeding the leaves. When we make them up 
into bouquets, to-murrow, only the flowers will 
show, and the loss of the leaves will not be no- 
ticed.” 

“But,” said Kate, “you said the plants were 
asleep now, and no sap was flowing through 
them.” 

“It will begin to flow again in the morning. 
As soon as daylight comes, the flowers will 
wake up and begin to grow again, even though 
they are lying in a pan down in the cool cellar.” 

How the flowers looked the next day, and how 
the goose and gander party came off, I will tell 
you next week. CaRL. 

+o — 
CIGARS. 
If young men think that they are liked in 
spite of their tobacco-smoke, it is because young 
women are silly enough to let them think so. 
What is there so fascinating, I wonder, in a 
mustache and a frock coat, that girls will en- 
dure the presence of these smokers and spitters ? 
lf girls in general were to set their faces like a 
flint against it, most of this evil might be cured. 
I have, positively, three times within the past 
week been turned sick by the presence of a few 
very fine young men—yes; in every respect but 
one, fine young men—who had been smoking 
the abominable weed, and had made themselves 
exceedingly abominable. 
“You may air, you may perfume the man if you will, 
But the scent of cigars will remain with him still.” 
I wish I knew what to say to the young on 
this subject. I wish I could picture to them 
how they look to a sensible, refined woman. I 
wish I could convey to their obtuse nostrils a 
faint idea of how they smell. 
And yet, I have heard delicate and graceful, 
and, I thought before that, sensible girls, say,— 
“O, pray, don’t stop smoking! I rather like a 
good cigar.” And good cigars cost more than 
ten cents apiece—ten cents worth of depravity 
and nauseq. 
A young man told me, yesterday, that he 
smoked from eight to ten cigars a day,—some- 
thing less than six or seven dollars a week, if 
he buys, as he says he does, the best. 
The Lord will as surely judge that man for 
his wicked expenditure as if he robbed some 
poor worthy individual of that amount every 
week. 
Think of heaven and cigars in juxtaposition. 
Will there be a celestial smoking room? Noth- 
ing makes me more angry—and I’m a woman— 
than to go into some of the halls of this city, in 
which I am at present writing, and see a spittoon 
under every chair. And along the streets and 
squares I behold men of every age—boys seven- 
teen, fifteen,—smoking or chewing tobacco. 
Poor little Nelly Somers! she was one of the 
foolish ones. She always dared to lie,—there is 
no softer word—and say that she liked the smell 
of a good cigar, before Ned Somers popped the 
question. There was a chance then, that if she 
had come out in a womanly way, and told the 
truth, that cigar smoke made her nervous and 
sick, he would have given up the filthy habit for 
her sake. 
He had not then become habituated toit. He 
loved Nelly. She might have made a man of 
him. But now the cigars have dragged him to 
the dram-shop; the wine has become necessary 
to his happiness, and he is fast making a beast 
of himself, and will end, perhaps—God knows— 
in becoming a drunkard. 
I went to her home last week, being in the 
city where she resides, and I saw there the un- 
mistakable signs of bad habits. The house 
smelt tobaccory, to coin a word. The fumes of 
the stove ascended to the fumes of the cigar, 
and both were delectable. I felt like holding 
my handkerchief all over my face. 
And poor Nelly! She used to be so pretty 
and gay. I fancy she sits up late, and watches, 
and dreads, and catches fitful naps; her eyes 
look like it. And I think the continual smoke 
has spoiled her complexion. She apologized. 
“I throw the windows all open, but everybody 
smokes about here, and it will come in, as much 
as goes out.” 
“I suppose you are quite used to it,” I said. 
“Q,” and a sickly smile was the real answer, 
“I don’t mind it so much; men will, you 
” 





I came near saying that it served her just 
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right for her hypocrisy; but, poor thing, she is 
punished—perhaps a little too much. 

O boys, don’t smoke! Don’t fog your brains, 
and ruin your nerves, and make wicked people 
feel as if they wanted to kick you, and good 
people as if they wanted to help. 

It don’t make you manly, or brave, or kind, 
or gentle. It makes you, in fair words, a nui- 
sance, such as every sensitive person feels like 
having delivered over to keep the peace. 

You spoil your breath, and poison God’s 
blessed air, and spend your money, and end, as 
I heard a poor man say, by wishing you had 
one-half the money you have spent in cigars, 
for it would have given you a home in your old 
age. 

Boys, Don’? smoke. 
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For the Companion. 

THE BAKER’S STRATAGEM. 

Mr. Perley was a baker in Meriden. He had 
just started in business, and was encouraged 
that the good, light bread, hot from his capa- 
cious ovens, and cakes sweetened, spiced and 
plummed to taste, were fast getting into “ey- 
erybody’s mouth.” 

But one thing puzzled him. Thelarge, round 
“molasses cakes,” the plainest, most wholesome, 
and, to healthy appetites, relishable of his 
toothsome eatables, went off too fast for the 
number of pennies they brought in. It was a 
mystery to him. And what heightened it was 
this: He was his own clerk, but he noticed that 
if he stepped out for a half hour, the stock of 
cakes would strangely lessen, though the store 
meanwhile was closed. 

So one day shutting up shop, he passed 
through the principal street with a business- 
like air, to return by a back way, in time to see 
his shop entered by two or three boys, who dex- 
trously undid the fastening, helped themselves 
to the goodies, as deftly refastened the door, 
and then ran to a field, where several of their 
companions were waiting to picnic with them, 
off the spoils. 

Now the successful mixing and baking of 
dough into bread in its varied kinds, especially 
on a large scale, requires, as any housewife can 
testify, great good judgment. Do not sup- 
pose that the plundered baker was, from the 
nature of his business, a dough face, with opin- 
ions and conduct moulded on the model of his 
neighbors’. He had a way of his own, and did 
not let his feelings get into a ferment, and tem- 
per rise, leading him to collar the thieves, as 
some persons would have done, and then to flog 
them. No. Neither did he have them sent to 
jail, and disgraced without reforming them. 

He was a comparative stranger in the place, 
and it was not for his interest needlessly to irri- 
tate the friends of the young burglars, and not 
a few of the trespassers were from “the best 
families.” He determined, however, to protect 
his property, and at the same time teach the 
rogues a salutary lesson. The way he accom- 
plished this we commend to the study of re 
formers who believe in moral but not in legal 
suasion. 

At the opposite end of the town, lived the vil- 
lage doctor. Calling at his office, the baker re- 
lated the annoyances to which he had been sub- 
jected, and inquired if his medical friend could 
not give him something to mix with his dough, 
that would make the boys sick of their knavery. 

The doctor had a shrewd head, witha tongue 
in it that could keep a secret, and, like many of 
his profession, he dearly loved a joke and plenty 
of practice. So he needed no kick to make him 
take ahint, and, putting up a mammoth pow- 
der, said,— 

“Put that in your flour and the scamps will 
let your cakes alone!” 

“It won’t be too strong for them, will it, doc- 
tor?” asked the baker. 

“Tt’s a pretty smart emetic and cathartic; 
but,” he added, with a knowing twinkle, “their 
mammas will be sure to send for me, and I'll 
see that their young hopefuls are not too much 
depleted.” 

With this assurance, the baker, confident as 
to the issue, made up a large batch of the covet- 
ed cakes, wholly for the benefit of his clandes- 
tine customers. 

When drawn from the oven they proved beau- 
tiful illustrations of the adage, “Looks are deceit- 
ful,” for they were unusually light and hand- 
some, and the doctor, who dropped in to watch 
the progress of the experiment, declared that 
for once he was tempted to take his own medi- 
cine. 

The cakes were now conspicuously ranged in 
the front shop show-case, and the proprietor, 
clovring his establishment, went away. He was 
scarcely out of sight, when the human mice for 
whom the trap was set, made a descent upon 
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the cakes. Having secured them, and taking 
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their usual precaution to rebolt the door, they | contest was here decided. The Congress of 


hastened to their companions, who were seated | 
behind piles of lumber, and proceeded to discuss 
their ill-gotten repast. 

Nothing in smell or flavor betrayed the pres- 
ence of the potent powder, and their ravenous 
eating and jokes, at the baker’s expense, were a 
“first-class entertainment” to the man of bread, 
who, concealed from sight, was a delighted 
spectator of their short-lived fun. 

“My! how sick I feel!” suddenly exclaimed a 
lad, turning white as he spoke, and running 
from view. 

“So do I!” echoed another, rapidly retreating 
homeward, followed by a third, at “double 
quick,” until in a marvellously short time, the 
group had vanished, and with like expedition, 
messengers were flying from different dwellings 
for the doctor. 

Never was that worthy man so beset. 
was,— 

“Doctor, won’t you please come right up to 
Mr. Pease’s, quick? Our Hal is awful sick!” 

“Doctor, won’t you see our Tom first? We 
can’t stop his vomiting!” 

“Doctor, do you think it’s the cholera?” 

Mothers were in great trouble. What the na- 
ture of the disease was that had so suddenly set- 
tled down upon the community, seizing only the 
young, they were at a loss to decide. 

Dr. Dosem was calm amid the general fluster, 
and by his self-possession won golden opinions; 
but little light did his lamp shed on the ques- 
tion, and small comfort did he offer to his pa- 
tients. To the oft-repeated inquirics at the bed- 
sides of the sick boys,— 

“What is the matter, doctor? Do you think 
the attack dangerous?” he would shake his 
oracular head and say, “I trust not, madam. 
Your son has undoubtedly eaten something he 
ought not.” 

I am sure the “good Samaritan” made at 
least two calls upon his convalescing patients, 
putting dollars in his purse, and ‘‘feathers in 
hiscap;” for, skilful man, he did not lose a 
case. Indeed, a double cure was wrought—the 
lads got well, and they stole no more. 

The baker has since become interested in the- 
ology. Learning that certain clergymen teach 
that sin is nothing but disease, and that break- 
ers of law ought not to be punished, but treated 
asifsicx, he claims that he was the discoverer 
ofthis new article in the creed. He declares, 
with great positiveness, that if ministers who 

hold this view, will stop preaching, and deal out, 
to their sinning hearers his ipecacuanha cakes,— 
if theexperiment works as well with them as 
with the boys,—the theory will be sustained. 

Would you like to try it? CG. B. Puanece. 
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DIPLOMACY AND ITS FACTS---No. 8. 
Diplomatic Congresses became meetings of the 
first international rank in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The great Thirty Years’ War—1618-1648 
—was closed by the labors of the Congress of 
Munster, which began in 1644, and terminated 
in 1648. That Congress restored peace to Ger- 
Many, where it had not been known for a gen- 
eration. The European international system 
that now exists, may be said to date from the 
Peace of Westphalia, as the arrangements of 
1648 were called, because that country was their 
scene. The principal parties in the Congress 
were the German empire, France, Sweden, 
Spain, the Pope, Venice and the Netherlands. 
The lesser German States had many representa- 
tives, 

The Congress of Nimeguen, in 1676~’79, ter- 
Minated that war in which Louis XIV. had 
sought to destroy Holland. That of Ryswick, 
in 1696, closed the war which had been carried 
on by Great Britain, Holland, Spain, and some 
lesser countries, against France. 

The Congress of Utrecht, held in 1712~18, 
Tstored peace to France and Great Britain, 
Holland being in alliance with the latter power 
‘ter that terrible war in which Marlborough 
Pty Eugene were so distinguished in humbling 
Pride of Louis XIV. In that war had been 

ought the great battles of Blenheim, Ramilies, 
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Paris settled the terms of peace, but that Con- 
gress was not a regular body of the kind, as the 
allies did not act altogether like good allies, but 
often negotiated “on their own hook.” 

The United States, therefore, hardly can be 
said to have been a party to a European Con- 
gress, as they would have been had they acted 
closely in connection with France, as in fairness 
they should have done. 

Out of the French Revolution there proceeded 
a whole crop of Congresses. The Conference of 
Pillnitz, at which the Austrian and Prussian 
reigning houses resolved to oppose the French 
Revolution in arms, was held in 1791. This 
was the real beginning of those mighty wars 
which were not to cease till the condition of 
Europe should be changed, and which cannot 
be said, in strictness, yet to have ceased. 

The battle of Sadowa, fought in 1866, was as 
much a battle of the French Revolution as that 
of Valmy, fought in 1792. Napoleon I. was 
used to say that he was born of the Conference, 
or Convention, of Pillnitz,—meaning that if the 
German powers had not attacked France, there 
would have been no war, and he never would 
have had an opportunity to win those victories, 
in which he not only conquered the enemies of 
France, but rose to such distinction as to be- 
come master of all Europe, but England, for a 
time. He was right; for, if the German govern- 
ments had allowed the French to settle their 
own affairs in their own way, it is all but cer- 
tain that her energies would have been ~ex- 
hausted in internal dissensions, and without 
injuring her neighbors. But they would inter- 
fere, and were joined by other governments, in 
consequence of which France was forced to 
make those prodigious exertions in the field 
that laid half the world at her feet, and made a 
military monarchy of herself. It must be ad- 
mitted that diplomacy, clever as it is supposed 
to be, showed itself to be very foolish at Pillnitz. 
But the diplomacy of Pillnitz was the diplomacy 
of sovereigns, not of statesmen. 

AN INDIAN PUTNAM. 

The encounter of Putnam with the wolf in 
the famous cave at Pomfret is still considered a 
proof of great coolness and bravery. But In- 
dians often engage in adventures quite as peril- 
ous, without claiming any special boldness. A 
celebrated traveller tells of a bear hunt which 
he saw, when one of the Indians did a much 
more daring act. 

A tall and robust Indian invited him to the 

hunt, saying that he had discovered the den of 
a very large bear that would make good sport. 
The party walked about half a mile from the 
camp, when the Indian hunter discovered the 
tracks of the monster and followed them to the 
den in the hollow trunk of an immense tree. 
The Indian’s eyes sparkled with joy; his braw- 
ny arms swelled as he threw off his blanket and 
drew the scalping-knife from his belt. 
Two other Indians of the party seated them- 
selves at the entrance of the tree; the traveller 
was directed to climb a small sapling for safety, 
while the hunter boldly entcred the trunk for a 
hand-to-hand encounter with the bear. The bear 
must have been sleeping or cowardly, for he 
didn’t show much fight, and in a little time the 
struggle was over, and the Indian came out un- 
harmed. He had killed the huge monster with 
his knife, a much more daring feat than Put- 
nam’s shooting the wolf with his gun. Hethen 
cut strong grape vines from some trees near by, 
went into the hollow trunk again and fastened 
them to the bear, when the whole party by their 
united strength managed to pull out the mon- 
ster. It proved to be one of enormous size, but 
the Indian was modest after the act, as if it were 
a matter of ordinary occurrence. 
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DETECTING THEFT BY SCIENCE. 

Prof. Sedgwick, a famous geologist of Eng- 
land, used to say that he could tell many parts 
of England simply by the taste of the soil. Five 
different geological ingredients in different sec- 
tions were distinct in taste no less than in ap- 
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pearance. Science helped him in travelling, and 
it gave similar help in the following incident in 
detecting the place of a theft: 


Not long ago there occurred in Prussia one of 
those cases of detection of crime by scientific 
means which interest a large class of readers. 
A quantity of gold, packed in boxes, was dis- 
patched by a railroad train. On arriving at its 
destination, it was discovered that the gold had 
been stolen from some of the boxes, which were 
refilled with sand to make up for the deficient 
weight. Measures were at once taken for the 
discovery of the thief, and that no chance 
might be lost, Prof. Ehrenberg was requested 
to make a microscopic examination of the sand. 

The eee who is a member of the Acade- 
my of Science, at Berlin, well known for his re- 


searches into minute objects, and his comnari- 
sons of volcanic dust from all parts of the 
world, asked that a quantity of sand from every 
station by which the train had passed should 
be sent to him. Examining these, one after 
another, he came to the sand which was identi- 
eal with that found in the gold boxes. The 


lected was known; inquiries were set on foot at 
that station, and among the persons there em- 
ployed the thief was detected. 
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name of the station whence this sand was col- | 


LIBERAL OFFER. 


This is the season for the enjoyment of that 
attractive out-door game—the FIELD CROQUET. 
As many of our subscribers would be glad to 
have this game, we have made arrangements by 
which we can give a set (well finished, of good 
manufacture, and sold at retail for five dollars) 
for SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Payment of one dollar and fifty cents must be 
made in advance for each new name. This is a 
remarkably liberal offer. 

Premiums. 

The Premiums offered the first of the year for 
New Subscribers to the Companion are still 
given to those who procure new names. If you 
have not received, or have lost the Premium 
List, send for one, and it will be forwarded to 
your address. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the 
paper any time during the year. Itis not nec- 
essary that subscriptions begin in January. 

Any person sending his own name and the 
name of a NEw subscriber, and NOT WISHING 
A PREMIUM, can have two copies of the paper 
one year for $2,60, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the 
names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT 
WISHING PREMIUMS, can have three copies of 
the paper for $3,50, payment in advance. 
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A YOUNG COOK. 
If girls learned before marriage how to do 
kitchen work, there would be better housekeep- 
ing and less complaint of servants. Here is a 
notice of a little girl, who is learning early how 
to be useful. Her example may be commend- 
ed to others: 


I know a little girl who, at nine years old, 
made a loaf of bread every week during the win- 
ter. Her mother taught her how much yeast, and 
salt, and flour to use, and she became quite an 
expert buker. Whenever she is disposed to try 
her skill in making simple cakes or pies, she is 
permitted todo so. She is thus, while amusing 
herself, learning an important lesson. Her 
mother calls her her little housekeeper, and 
often permits her to get what is necessary for 
the table. She hangs the keys by her side, and 
very musical, too, the jingling is to herears. I 
think before she is out of her teens, npon which 
she has not yet entered, that she will have some 
idea how to cook. 
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A FORGETFUL MUSICIAN. 

Most geninuses are eccentric, and it seems 
that the great musician, Liszt, is no exception. 
He sometimes forgets about a concert in which 
he is to take part: 

One day Liszt was to play at a court concert 
in Vienna. He went to the imperial palace and 
was told the performances would commence at 
once. He took a cigar and lighted it, but was 
informed that no one was ever permitted to 
smoke in the imperial apartments. 

“Then,” said Liszt, “I shall go down to the 
court-yard and smoke my cigar there.” 

No sooner, however, had he heard that this 
was forbidden also, than he went down to his 
carriage and took a drive through the streets of 
the city. In the carriage he smoked three cigars 
and forgot all about the concert. Upon reach- 
ing his hotel he was informed by his excited 
footman that the whole court had been waiting 
for him for ever so long. 

HOW TO BE POOR. 

Few people need be poor in our country. 
Poverty comes generally from vices of some 
kind, and it is important for boys and young 
men to beware of cigars, and ale, and wine, if 
they wish to lay up money. 





An exchange remarks that many a man keeps 
himself poor by indulging in two glasses of ale 
aday at ten cents each, seventy-three dollars; 
three cigars, one hundred and nine dollars and 
fifty cents; board for a big dog, thirty dollars; 
in all, two hundred and twelve dollars and fifty 
cents—sufticient to buy six barrels of flour, one 
barrel of sugar, one sack of coffee, a good coat, 
a respectable dress, a frock for the baby, and 
half a dozen pairs of shoes. 


GRENADIERS. 


Grenadiers was the name at first —— to 
the soldiers who threw the grenade. This was 
a hollow ball of iron, charged with gunpowder, 
and furnished with afuse. It was thrown from 
the parapets of besieged places upon the invad- 
ers beneath. Afterwards the term “grenadier” 
was conferred upon certain troops of the line, 
and was adopted into all the armies of Europe, 
the tallest and finest-looking men being selected 











to form the grenadier companies. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
I am a monster of terrible mien, 
I always am hated wherever I'm seen; 
To man I'm a friend and to man I'm a foe, 
1 bring fear and terror wherever I go. 


I walk on two legs like the kingly of birth. 

Without legs I crawl, like a reptile, the earth; 

I’m loved and I'm hated—I’m shunned and Um 
sought, 

With me many blessings of life can be bought. 


Sometimes I xm painted in colors so bright 
As almost to vie with the stars of the night; 
My bite is a poison most deadly in kind, - 
My very breath leaves fatal traces behind. 


And yet I am carried about every day, 
And when I am leaving all wish me to stay; 
three-headed monster, please tell me my name: 
But if you can’t guess it, shall I be to blame? 
AunT CLARA. 
2. 


CANK 
JUV 


c.T. L. 





3. 


I am composed of ten letters. 

My 2, 5, 9, 10 is a metal. 

My 8, 4, 6 is congealed water. 

My 9, 10, 6, 4, 6, 10, 7 is a United States coin. 

My 1, 5, 6, 3, 1, 6, 10 is a city in Germany. 

My 8, 6, 4, 7 is the name of a distinct party. 

My whole is sometimes said to be “the bevcr part 
of valor.” J.G. B, 

4. 


Complete, I am found upon the ocean; beheaded, 
I am found on many rivers; beheaded again, | ama 
nautical term, 
5. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in nip, but not in bite, 

My second is in candle, but not in light; 
My third is in paper, but not in ink, 

My fourth is in otter, but not in mink; 
My fifth is in lap, but not in sip, 

My sixth is in head, but not in lip; 

My seventh is in open, but not in shut, 
My eighth is in mansion, but not in hut; 
If you try to guess my whole you can, 
It is the name of a famous man. J.T. W. 


6. 


I shine like bright silver; I live in the ground, 
Yet I feed the poor people the long year round. 


7. 


My first is half of what you do 
When you are wildly dreaming; 
My second our two horses drew 
One day when Jack was teaming. 


My whole the wolves eat when they can, 

Tis said they love me dearly, 

And when I'm stripped to cover man, 

I run about quite barely. ¥. H. B. 


My Jirst is a nickname; my second, in sound, asks 
aquestion; my ¢hird is an article; my fourch is an 
adverb, and my whole is a flower. 


Conundrums. 

bens 2 is a man who ls doceived by a girl like anoth- 
er girl in leading-strings? Ile is miss-led ee ee 

Why is a city being destroyed like another being 
built? It is being razed (raised). 

Why is a man in a fever like a burning candle? He 
is light-headed. 

Why is a madman like two men? He is one be- 
side himself. 

oe is a cook like a barber? He dresses hair 

( 


are). 
Why is thought like the sea? It is a notion (an 
ocean). 

Why ifs a hobbling parson like a secular person? 
He is a lame man (layman). 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Youths’ Companion. 2. A Bullet-in board. 
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8. Jehosaphat. . Base Ball. 
6. Make— Amid—Kind—Eddy, 


6. Ticonderoga. 
i Ash-burn-lam, 8. The letter I. 


Indianapolis, Paris, London. 








A Litcurietp (Conn.) clock dealer lately 
sold a small clock to an Irish woman, who 
walked off with it under her arm. On her way 
she turned it bottom upward, and a wire dropped 
from its position, ausing the clock to strike 
without intermission. Thereupon she returned 
in trouble, complaining to the merchant, “Sure, 
an’ it’s cryin’ afther ye already.” 
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HE LEADS US ON. 


He leads us on, 

By paths we did not know, 
Upward Ile leads us, though our steps be slow, 
Though oft we faint and falter by the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day, 

Yet when the clouds are gone 

We know Iie leads us on. 


He leads us on 

Through all the unquiet years; 
Past all our dreamland hopes, and doubts, and fears, 
He guides our steps. Through all the tangled maze 
Of sin, of sorrow, and o’erclouded days, 

We know His will is done; 

And still He leads us on. 


And He, at last, 
After the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life— 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 
The wayward struggles which have proved in vain— 
fter our toils are past— 
Will give us rest at last. 


———_+o 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE GYPSY. 


A gentle knock at the back door of a village 
house was answered by a servant, and a queer 
little specimen of humanity walked into the 
kitchen, and seated himself, as if quite at 
home. 

Ile looked at the gay clock and the bright 
lamps on the mantelpiece, and then at the ta- 
bles and chairs, as carefully as if he were mak- 
ing an inventory of Mr. Lane’s effects. 

Biddy stood eyeing him, but he was not at all 
disconcerted. When he got through with the 
kitchen furniture, he turned his attention to 
her. 

“Your hair’s pretty red, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes; and yours isa trifle black, boy. But 
who in natur’ are you, that ye walk into my 
kitchen, dressed this quare way, ahd seat your- 
self as if you owned it and me too?” 

“I’m Dicky Fay,” replied the boy, coolly. 
“What's your name?” 

“Bridget Fogan; but what do you want me 
for, child?” 

“TI don’t want you,” said the boy. “I wanta 
little tea and sugar, and a picce of pork, anda 
loaf of bread, and—well, mammy said, if | could 
get her a gownd, and a bonnet, and a shawl, 
she’d be glad.” 

Biddy burst into a fit of laughter that fright- 
ened the lady who was up stairs, and who had 
thought the girl was alone in the kitchen. Just 
as she entered to see what was going on there, 
Biddy said to the boy,— 

“Stand up, there, and give me a fair look at 
you, you wise little man that asks so much, as 
if you had a right to allin the house. Where 
do you come from?” 

Without a smile the little fellow stood up to 
be inspected, and replied, “We're from Canady. 
We're campin’ back yonder, and daddy and the 
other men’s tradin’ hosses round here. Got 
seventeen hitched on to the backs of the three 
wavons.” 

The boy was as brown as a nut, but very 
bright and very pretty, and seemed modest and 
polite. But his dress was ludicrous beyond 
description, 

Ile wore a man’s coat, the sleeves being 
turned up to the elbows, and tails dragging on 
the ground, with a child’s calico undershirt, on 
which litthe checked pants of the right size were 
buttoned. Ilis shoes were twiee as large as his 
fect, and he carried a staff to enable him to bear 
them along, for they must have been a great 
burden to the little fellow. The whole structure 
was crowned with a new enamelled “soger- 
cap,’ which, he remarked, his daddy bought 
yesterday in “Bosting.” The other garments 
were all “presents’—a genteel word he used to 
denote articles he had begged. 

“Where do you live, my little fellow?” asked 
the lady, bribing him with a large slice of cake. 

“Live?” asked the child, innocently. 

“Where is your home?” 

“O, we stay in Canady winters, when it is too 
cold to travel about. 
there, and there’s heaps of broken branches in 
the woods to burn. 

“Other times the wagon’s our home. I used 
to like the wagon better than the house till my 
baby died in it; and now it’s so lonesome that 
it makes me cry to lie down at night there. 
She used to wake up and pull my hair in the 
morning, and talk so funny to me. 
baby. 


T loved my 
but only kissed me and said, ‘Ah-a-a-a.’ ” 

“Poor child!” said the lady. “Isn’t there any 
one left to love you?” 


“Daddy and mammy love me when I bring 
home bread, and clothes, and money; but if I 


don’t, they call me a fool, and beat me. ‘They 


tell me T must learn to ‘pick-up;’ but I’m afraid 


to, fear the people catch me, andgut me in jail 
I'm ’fraid of jails. Tommy Lumm was in jai 
once, and he says it’s awful,—there’s rats there 


We've got an old house 


She never struck me, nor scolded me, 


THE YOUTIS’ 


“But, my child,” said the lady, “would you 
steal if nobody saw you, and you were sure you 
would not be put in jail? Don’t you know that 
God would be angry with you.” 

“No,” said the boy, looking up wonderingly 
into the kind face above him. 

“You know who made you, don’t you?” 

“No, ma’am; I didn’t know I was made at 
all; I always heard I was borned.” 

“Did you never hear of God?” 

“O, yes; daddy and the other men always 
talk about Him when they are drunk and angry ; 
but I don’t know Him. I never saw Him.” 
“Don’t you know you have a soul, my 
child?” 

“No; I hain’t got that,” replied he. 
don’t know what it is.” 

“Where is the little baby that died?” asked 
the lady. 

“Buried in a hole on the side of the road. 
There wasn’t any graveyard there, and daddy 
said if we carried her to a town, they wouldn’t 
let us put her in among the white headstones, 
’cause they all hated us, and called us 
‘tramps.’ ” 

“But that was only the little body yon laid in 
the ground,” said the lady. “The living part 
of the baby—the part that loved you—is not 
dead. The great God, who is our Father, and 
who made us all, has taken the little baby’s soul 
to Ilimself, up to His beautiful world above the 
skies. She will never be hungry nor sick any 
more there. If you are a good boy, and don’t 
steal nor tell lies, but love God, He will take you 
to his home, too, and let you live with the baby 
again.” 

The child looked in wonder at the lady, and, 
with tears in his eyes, said, “If you know Him, 
I wish you’d ask Him to take me as soon as He 
can, for ’'m awful tired of trampin’, and bein’ 
whipped and scolded. But He didn’t take my 
baby, I know; for I was there when she died, 
and there wasn’t anybody in the wagon but 
Tommy Lumm’s mammy and mine. No strange 
gentleman came in at all while she was sick.” 


“y 


The lady spent an hour talking with poor lit- 
tle Dicky, teaching him about God, and His 
Son, Jesus Christ, who blessed little children, 
and then died to save them, as well as all sin- 
ners who wikl believe on Him. But it seemed a 
hopeless task to teach the Gospel to a little 
heathen in one short hour! 
“That’s nice talk,’’ said the child, “but they 
never heard it in Canady. The people there 
don’t know there’s a God; but when I go back 
Vl tell ’em, and I'll tell ’em they’re made, 
too.” 
“They know it, my child,” said the lady. 
“There are plenty of churches in Canada, are 
there not?” 
“O, yes, in the big places there are; and some 
of them have big bells and clocks,” replied 
Dicky. 
“What were those churches built for, do you 
think?” 
The child hesitated a moment, and then said, 
“The folks dress up grand, and go into them to 


books to them.” 
“Don’t you know what those men talk to the 
people about, my poor child?” 
“No, ma’am. I neverwentin. Iwas always 


like to be called a ‘tramp,’ and when I’m a man 
I won’t be a ‘tramp,’ either.” 


lady. 
whom God has sent, while he talks about Him, 
and prays to Him; and then they sing songs of 
praise, telling God that they will love Him, and 
worship Him, and try to please Him. 


in the church.” 


they don’t see Him ?” asked the child. 


you can’t see her?” 


the boy. 


we talk to Him 
you a good man?” 
He knows that my folks are - 
Dicky, sadly. 

“Yes, He will. He saysin His Book that H 
came to seek and to save the lo.t; and your folk 


tramps, 


1 


»| friend. “But I’m afraid ’'m !.veping you to 





and they run over you in the dark night.” 


hear singing, and men talk and read out of 


so ragged, I knew they’d laugh at me, and that 
the boys would call me a ‘tramp;’ and I don’t 


“Well, my little boy, those churches were 
built to worship this great God in,” said the 
People go there to listen to the minister 


But we 
can pray to Him anywhere else, just as well as 


“But how do they know He hears them, if 


“€an’t you talk to your mother when you are 
on the ground, and she is in the wagon where 


“Yes, ma’amg but I know she’s there,” said 


“Well, just so we know that the great God is 
near us all the time, and that He hears us when 
Now won’t you promise me 
that every day you will go away alone, and ask 
this great God to pity and love you, and to make 


“Yes; but I don’t believe He'd listen to me, if 
said 


are not worse than ‘lost,’” said Dicky’s new 


COMPANION. 
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| you to repeat to your parents all I have said to 

|you about lying and stealing, and, if your 

| mother will let you come back to me to-mor- 

row, I will tell you a great deal more about God 

and heaven, and will give you a new suit of 

clothes.” 
Bridget was ordered to put up little packages 
of tea and sugar, and to get a nice loaf of bread 
and a piece of pork for Dicky to carry to the 
wagons; for Mrs. Lane hoped thus to get the 
bright little heathen back again the next day. 
But she was mistaken. Her lesson against 
theft was regarded as a very bad one; Dicky’s 
mother and Mammy Lumm both remarking that 
“it was fine for grand ladies, but it wouldn’t 
pay for folks that lived on the roads.” 
Strange as it may seem, we have scores and 
hundreds of these heathen encamped near our 
city. The women come to our doors in their 
bright pink sunbonnets and their scarlet shawls, 
selling baskets, and telling fortunes, and steal- 
ing, if left alone fora moment. They train their 
children to lie and steal, and bring them up 
without any instruction in useful knowledge. 
They tramp from place to place, so the public 
schools can do nothing for them, and their 
numbers are increasing so much by emigration, 
that they may yet become a source of trouble to 
us. At any rate they have a claim on us, and 
while we labor for heathen far away, we ought, 
at least, to make an effort for the children of 
these gypsies. Their history is a strange and 
wild one. They are found in every country in 
Europe, where they have a queen, who can, 
when she pleases, call them together to execute 
her will. 

ee eee 

A LITTLE CARELESSNESS. 


Some years ago there was a fine collection of 
Egyptian curiosities in New York city, collected 
by Dr, Abbot, during his long sojourn in that 
wonderful land. 
There were many blocks of curiously sculp- 
tured stone, which were of great interest to 
scholars and antiquarians. The most beautiful 
of these represented the return of one of the 
Pharaohs in triumph from a distant war, dating 
back nearly two thousand years before Christ. 
It was obtained at great expense, and boxed 
with the greatest care. It had survived the at- 
tucks of time for three thousand years, had 
borne its transportation across the great waters 
in safety, but a caretess carman dumped it on 
the Broadway pavement, in the approved style, 
and shivered it to fragments. 

Such is the result of a little carelessness. All 
the former care of the owner was of no avail. 
That one moment’s careless act ruined it all. 
So, too, in our lives, a little carelessness often 
mars what we can never repair. 
A little thoughtless exposure of the health 
may lay the foundation of life-long disease and 
wretchedness, or end our life prematurely. 
It was a little thing for a man to jump on the 
train the other day when it was in motion, but 
his next consciousness, was of sitting beside the 
track with both legs cut off above the knee. 
He had just time to summon a lawyer and make 
his will, and then he stood face to face with 
death. 
lt does not pay, boys, to be in such haste to 
jump off the ferry-boat before it touches the 
landing, or to delay going on board the cars un- 
til they are in motion. All the world could not 
replace a sound limb for you, if you lose one, or 
give you an equivalent for one. 
Avoid little careless deeds and words as you 
would poisonous serpents. They lurk all along 
life’s pathway, ready todo you a mischief at 
every turn. Learn to watch well, and you will 
be able to shun them, thus saving yourself and 
others untold trouble and misery. 





DREAMING TO GOOD PURPOSE. 
The Louisville Journal vouches for the truth 
of the following story. If it be true, we imag- 
ine that most people will think the negro girl 
knew where the ring was before she began to 
dream: 


A few nights ago a lady, while taking a walk 
lost a valuable diamond ring from her finger in 
some unaccountable way. Diligent and exten- 
sive search was made without any clue to the 
ring, and the lady gave it up as gone “for good 
and all.” Before daylight the following morn- 
ing, the lady was surprised by the call of her 
nurse, a small negro girl. 

On being admitted to her mistress, the girl, 
who had not heard of the ring being lost, said 
she had just had a dream, in which she was ap- 
prised when and how the jewel had been lost, 
and that, if allowed, she felt sure she could find 
it. She then described the place and manner 
in which the ring disappeared, and begged her 
mistress to go with her and test the dream. 

This strange circumstance was made known 
to the household, but all treated it with the ut- 
most incredulity. It was afterward concluded 
to humor the girl, however, and she and sever- 
al white members of the family proceeded to 
the designated spot, more than one hundred 
yards from the house. Here the dreamer told 


e| guide to the missing one. 
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her mistress that, as directed in her dream, she 
must drop another ring, and it would roll as a 


A plain gold ring was handed the girl; she 
let it fall, and sure enough it rolled and stopped 
within two inches of the lost diamond ring, 
which had got into a crevice between two bricks 


ring hunters were somewhat astounded at the 
miracle. There is not the least fiction about 
this curious dream and its results. 





INSTINCT IN A HORSE. 

We have an epithet in New England which is 
usually applied to a person who manifests ex- 
traordinary intelligence and ability to say or 
do the right thing at the right time. He is said 
to have “horse sense.” The meaning of the 
term may be gathered from the following exhi- 
bition of equine inteliigence which recently oc- 
curred at St. Anthony’s Falls, Minn.: 


Mr. Allen has had for a considerable time a 
span of sprightly little horses that he has never 
separated. In the stable, in the ficld, in the 
harness, they have always been together. This 
has caused a strong attachment to grow up be- 
tween them. A few dhys ago he went with 
them out to Lake Minnetonka on a fishing ex- 
cursion. Taking them out of the carriage he led 
them down to the lake and tied them with stout 
ropes, several rods apart, on a strip of grass 
that grew upon the shore, and left them to feed. 
Returning to the shanty he threw himself 
upon the floor to await the return of the party 
who had repaired to the lake to fish. Not much 
time had elapsed before the sound of an ap- 
proaching horse’s feet attracted his attention, 
and a moment after one of his span appeared 
at the door. The animal put his head in, and 
giving one neigh, turned, and at a slow gallop, 
yet under evident excitement, returned to the 
spot where, but a few minutes before, he and 
his companion had been fastened. 

iSurprised to find his horse loose, and struck 
with his singular conduct, Mr. A. immediately 
fo lowed, and found the other lying in the wa- 
ter, entangled in the rope, and struggling to 
keep his head from being submerged. 

While Mr. A. proceeded to disengage the un- 
fortunate horse, his noble benefactor stood by 
manifesting the utmost solicitude and sympa- 
thy, and when his mate was extricated from its 
perilous situation and again upon its feet, the 
generous creature exhibited the most unques- 
tionable signs of satisfaction and joy. 


We call this mental process of the horse “‘in- 
stinct;” but any one who analyzes the narra- 
tive must see that the horse reasoned. He saw 
the misfortune of his companion, and judged 
that if Mr. Allen were informed, he would re 
lieve him. He sundered a three-fourths of an 
inch rope, attracted Mr. Allen’s attention, led 
him to the spot, and after his mate was res- 
cued thanked his master for his aid. Did not 
that horse act as any sensible boy would have 
done? Did he not reason? 
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FRENCH POLITENESS. 
The French nation have a reputation all over 
the world for politeness, but a writer in the 
Bulletin, who has been travelling in France, 
does not think it more than skin deep. He is 
not very complimentary : 


When I was a boy, and studied books of his- 
tory and geography, there was in one of them & 
picture in which a Frenchman was represented 
as taking off his hat, and making a very cere- 
monious bow to a lady, and underneath it was 
stated that the French ‘vere the most polite na- 
tion in the world. 

If courtly speech, and certain external forms 
make politeness, then the French are the most 
polite nation; but if politeness embraces in its 
true definition, refined generosity, carrying kind- 
liness into common acts, unselfishness into daily 
life, and a willingness to make some self-sacri- 
fice for others, making itself felt more than 
seen—then there never was a more monstrous 
humbug than French “politeness.” 

It is nothing more than a certain set of hypo- 
critical forms. The Frenchman will raise his 
hat at a funeral, will “mil/e pardons, mow 
sieur,” if he accidentally jostles your elbow, 
bow gracefully to the dame du comptoir as he 
leaves a restaurant; do these, and a thousand 
graceful and pretty things that tend to exhibit 
himself, and that cost nothing; but how seldom 
does he perform an act that calls for the slight 
est self-sacrifice! 

He never surrenders a good place that he 
holds for an inferior one to a lady, an aged per- 
son or a stranger; but he will, if possible, by 
some petty trick at an exhibition, a review or 
public display, endeavor to obtain it from them 
for himself; the excess of civility shown by the 
cringing and bowing shopman, he expects to 
put into the price of the goods when he cheats 
you in your purchases. ; 

Attendance in sickness, and servi ? 
hotel, is measured by the franes’ worth, till . 
last, understanding the hollowness of Frenc 
politeness, you long for less ceremony and more 
heart, and feel that there is much of the — 
and little if any of the latter, in the French- 
man’s code. 





ce at your 
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A BAKED BIBLE. 


Mr. Schebold, a Bohemian residing in Ohio, 
has a Bible printed one hundred and fifty years 
ago. It was the property of his grandfather, 
who was a faithful Protestant. During one a 
the cruel persecutions in Bohemia, the nog 
were required to deliver up every Bible bed 
burnt. Mrs. Schebold placed hers in the centre 
of some dough which was ready for the oe | 
and baked it. The house was carefully searched, 
but the Bible was not found. When the — 
was past, the Bible was taken uninju ro 
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THE YOUHS' COMPANION. 














For the Companion. 
HO. PATSIE GOT OUT. 

There was no other door to the room and Pat- 
sie was locked in! 

“Now what is to be done?” said auntie, when 
she heard the key snap. “Patsie will be fright- 
ened enough if she knows that she can’t get 
out.” 

So she walked softly along the entry and tried 
the door. Sure enough, it was fastened on the 
inside. 

“Patsie,” said auntie, quietly, “you must go 
right back to the bed and lie down.” 

Patter, patter went the little feet, (that is why 
she was called Patsic) and then all was still. 

“I am afraid she is up to some mischief,” said 
auntie to herself, bending down to peep in at 
the key-hole. 

At first she could not sce any thing at all, for 
the key-hole seemed to wink and blink at her, 
but pretty soon she squinted up her eyeso small 
that she could look through, and this is what 
she saw. 





The little prisoner had pulled grandma’s 
cricket to the side of the bed, and, obeying her 
auntie, had climbed back to her place and was 
already sound asleep. 

It was not very long before the noon bell rang 
and the factory whistle screamed out “It is 
twelve o’clock,” and in a few minutes more 
there was a tramping of young fect on the grav- 
el walk, a chatter of childish voices in the lower 
hall and Pearl and Pink came running up the 
back stairs. 

Those were not their real names, of course, 
any more than “Birdie,” or “Blossom,” is yours 
or your baby sister’s; but one of them was 
white as a pearl and the other as blooming as a 
pink, and so we called them Pink and Pearl. 

“Won’t dinner be ready soon?” asked Pink; 
“?’m ’most starved; seems as if I could eat a 
bushel.” 

“I’m real hungry too,” said Pearl, who was 
more moderate than Pink in every thing; “I 
b’lieve I could eat a whole Charlotte Roost. 
But where is Patsie?” 

“She is having her nap in my room,” an- 
swered auntie. 

“Can’t we go in and take just one peep to see 
if she isn’t waked up?” pleaded the children, 
who loved a frolic with their merry little sister. 

“Her nap is not half out, and besides, she has 
locked herself in.” 

“Locked herself in!’ exclaimed the children, 
forgetting their hunger. “Why, how?” and 
they had to be told how Patsic got in, when 
they immediately fell to wondering “How will 
she get out?” 

“Do you think she will know enough to un- 
lock it herself?” asked Pink. 

“No, it locks easily, but it is harder to turn 
the key back,” said anntie. 

“Couldn’t you unlock the door with some 
Other key?” suggested thoughtful Pearl. 

“There is no other in the house that will fit,” 
answered auntie, “and besides, the key is in the 
lock and turned, so that I could not push it out,” 
and she looked up and down the street from the 
Window where she sat. 

“What are you looking out for, aunty?” 

; Iam watching for Mr. Tim. It is time for 
him to be coming homeward for his dinner ;— 
there he is now;” and auntie opened the win- 
dow and called to a pleasant looking man who 
Was coming up the road from the field where a 
Mowing-machine had been clicking all the 
morning. 


“Mr. Tim,” said auntie, as he nodded to her | 
with a “good day,” “will you please get a lad- 
der somewhere long enough to reach to our see- | 
ond story windows?” | 
matter, Miss Mason ?” 

“Little Patsie has locked herself into my room 
and I want to get her out.” 

Mr. Tim laughed and went for a ladder. 

“Now show me where,” said he, coming back. 


the sash is up a littleway; and please not make | 
any more noise than you can’t help, for she is | 
asleep.” | 

Mr. Tim chuckled to himself as he mounted | 
the ladder, opening the blinds and raising the | 
sash so softly that he would hardly have wak- | 
ened a mouse. 

If Patsie had opened her bright eyes just then 


big Mr. Tim getting in at the window; but she 
kept her little eyelids fast closed and saw noth- 
ing at all, nor did she hear him step across the 
floor, snap back the key and open the door, let- 
ting in grandma, auntie, Pink and Pearl. 

Five minutes later Norah rang the dinner bell 
and its sharp tinkle ran in at Patsie’s little ears 
and lifted her little eyelids. Auntie picked her 
up from the bed, saying, 

“T thought you were going to have a good 
long nap.” 

“Well, you wor bestaken, ’cause I didn’t wish 
ter!” replied Patsie, in her sweet, merry voice 
again. “My apun is all spotty befront!” 

So while auntie changed the soiled apron for 
a fresh white one, Pink put on the stocking and 
shoe, Pearl brushed the tumbled hair and grand- 
ma stole more than one kiss from the plump, 
rosy cheeks. 

“Now let’s go to supper,” said Patsie, to whom 
breakfast, dinner and supper were all one, so 
long as they meant something to eat; “I want 
some petato all smashed down with gravy on. 
Can’t the chillen make a lady-chair for me to 
ride onter?” 

Four small hands quickly clasped four small 
wrists, auntie seated the little pet on the chair 
thus formed, and Pearl and Pink marched proud- 
ly away with their load. 
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And this is how Patsie got out. 

But I think that the next time auntie shuts 
the door and leaves Patsie “all ter lone” she 
will take away the key. M. T. C. 


= POS ae 
GEORGIE’S COMPLAINT, 
FROM THE FOOT OF THE CRADLE. 


Wait a moment, will you, auntie? 
Till I tell you, in your ear, 

How I have been wronged and routed 
From my place, since you were here. 


You remember, don’t you, auntie, 
How I used to sit and sing, 

In the best end of the cradle, 
Like a happy little king? 


While the kitten, warm and sleepy, 
Kept the pillow at my feet; 

And mother, darling, told me stories, 
Jolly stories, short and sweet? 


See me now, a king no longer; 
Baby, with a round, red face, 
Fights and cries upon my pillow, 

While I have the kitten’s place. 


Mother sings me songs no longer, 
Nurse sends kitty, dear, away; 
Whispers, ‘‘Don’t, you’ll wake the baby,’”’ 
When I feel like merry play. 


Now, I love the little baby, 
Though his tiny face is red; 

But you see it isn’t pleasant 
To give up the cradle head. 


So if you will tell me, auntie, 
When that baby’s wide awake, 
Puss and I will have one frolic, 
Just for old acquaintance’ sake. 
Young Folks’ News. 
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Tue Biack Cat.—She was called “Spot” 
because she had a little spot of white fur on her 
neck; the rest was coal black. 

Spot was a famous mouser. She kept the 
antry, cellar and barn clear of mice. After 
er work was done, she liked nothing better 





than to sit by the kitchen fire and purr. 


“Sartin I will,” said Mr. Tim, “but what’s the | ten, she was willing to let Spot go. 


. “That is the window; the blinds are shut but | — looked round, and saw nothing but corn, 


she would have been greatly frightened to see | 


Her mistress often patted her back, and said | 
kind words. That, of course, pleased Spotty. 

One day a man came to the farmhouse, and, | 
hearing of her good qualities, begged the farm- 
er’s wife to give her tohim. As she had a kit- 


So Spot was put into a basket, and the basket 
Was stowed away in the wagon, and the man 
drove home, ten miles and over a brid.c. The 
poor cat did not like her ride at all. 

The man let her out in his barn-chamber 
“This is your home, puss,” he said. 


1ere were plenty of mice, to be sure, and Spot 
caught herclaws full. Aftershe had caught most 
of the mice, and the rest had run away, it was 
lonesome in the barn-chamber, and poor Spot 
crept one day into the kitchen. 

“S’cat! s’cat!” was all she got for it. 

After that, Spot was nowhere to be found. 

But one night, two or three weeks after, there 
was a faint mew at her mistress’ door. “That 
sounds like Spot,” said the farmer’s wife, “only 
it can't be Spot.” 

The farmer opened the door, and a poor, thin, 
black cat crawled into the room. She looked 
pitifully up, and said, “Mew, mew!” 

“Spotty,” cried her mistress, “dear old Spotty, 
where did you come from? How did you get 
here?” 

Spot only mewed. Her mistress hastened to 
give her some new milk to drink, and a lamb’s 
bone to pick, and she ate as if she had not 
tasted a mouthful of food for many a day. 

How she found the way back to her old home, 
‘nobody could tell. There was a bridge to cross, 
and a village to pass through, and Spotty had 
nothing to guide her. But Spotty did find her 
way home. “There’s no place like home,” the 
poor cat thought, for God has put the love of 
home in the bosom of all His creatures. 

“She shall never leave us again,” said her 
mistress, stroking her back. How glad she was 
to sit and wash her face by the old kitchen fire 
again! 














Great and Unequalled Improvement 


IN THE 


Manufacture of Pianos! 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Grand, Parlor Grand and Square 


PIANOS! 


ALSO, THE NEW 
“ORCHESTRAL GRAND” PIANO, 


Of novel shape and elegant construction, and far supe- 
rior in power to any grand piano yet produced, having in 
the short period in which it has been before the public, 
received the unqualified endorsement of ihe highest pro- 
fessiona] authorities for its marvellous power and ex- 
traordinary richness of tone. 


The ‘‘Orchestral Grand’ 


is the matured result of many years of study and practi- 
cal experience in piano manufacture, and is now offered 
tothe musical public with great satisfaction and confi- 
dence as an instrument having no superior in the old or 
the new world. The THIRTY-FIVE premiums awarded by 
various Fairs to 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


for the excellence of their Pianos over large numbers of 
competitors, is a sufficient guaranty of the general char- 
acter of the instruments produced by our house. We 
have in our Factory erery convenience which new and 
modern machinery can give. We purchase our stock at 
the LOWEST CASH prices, and employ FIRST-CLASS work- 
men. We personal/y superintend our business, and are 
constantly striving for perfection, and to make a BETTER 
Piano than any other first-class makerin the country, 
and will SELL IT LOWER. Every Piano is fully warrant- 
ed for five years. Call and see our Pianos, or send for a 
Catalogue. Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange. 





Attention is called to the following entirely unsolicited 
indorsement of our new and unequalled 


ORCHESTRAL GRAND. 


NATIONAL PEACE JUBILER ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, May 31, 1869. 

Dear Sirs: 1 take great pleasure in advising you offi 
cially that at a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
this Association, holden on Saturday evening, it was, on 
motion of Mr. E. D. Jordan, unanimously voted, 

That if any Pianos are to be used in the performances 
at the Coliseum, they shall be the Grand Orchestral 
Pianos of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. 

I remain, gentlemen, 
Respectfully, your ob't servant, 
HENRY G. PARKER, Sec'y. 
Messrs. HALLET, Davis & Co., Boston. 





FIALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 
272 Washington St., 
35-4w BOSTON. 





Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


30—l2w 





Ir your Harr is coming out or turning ater. do not 
murmur over a misfortune you can so easily avert. 
AYER'S HAIR ViGOR wi:l remove the cause of your 





grief by restoring your hair to its natural color, and 
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EVANS’ 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


106 Washington St., Boston. 





We claim, and are ready to show reasons for our claim,— 


First That we have no superiors in our facilities for 
advertising cheaply, promptly, conspicuously, and ad- 
vantageouslyv, in any orin every newspaper in any or in 
every prrt of the country. 


SEcoxp—That our select lista are unsurpassed by those 
of any other advertising firm. 


TuirdD—That no extensive advertisers can afford to 
do their own business with newspapers, as we engage to 
do tt not only as well, atid cheaper, but save them al the 
risks of transmission of money, and the trouble of cor- 
respondence. 


FocrtH—That we can show by the public praise of the 
most eminent journals, and the private letters of our ad- 
vertising customers, that we have given entire satisfac- 
tion to every one who has had dealings with us; and 


Firtu— That we are ready to engage to do ourwork as 
well in every regard, and as cheap as any other agency 
in the world. 


*,* From a folio full of flattering notices we select a 
handful of sentences. “Mr. T. C. Evans," says the 

Fatchman and Reflector, “has carned a reputation that 
is itself wealth; for it inspires confidence in all with 
whom he has dealings, who are many."". “We concur in 
every word of the above," says the Auburn Advocate ; 
“we have found Mr. Evans one of the most prompt, relia- 
ble and honorable men with whom we have had business 
relations."" “It renders,"’ says the St. Louis Central 
Baptist, “a deserved compliment to a prompt, honorable 
and energetic business man." 


A dozen other first-class religioys papers copied and en- 
dorsed the eulogy of the Watchman and Reflector. 

(a “In our transactions with Mr. Evans," says the 
Congregationalist and Recorder, “covering a period of 
several years, we have found him uniformly reliable and 
trustworthy." “Mr. Evans," says the Boston Journal, 
‘anderstands the business thoroughly, and is well quali- 
fied to give advice in regard toit."| “Mr. Evans," says 
the Boston Post, “is alive man, and does business in a 
live way.” “Mr. Evans,’ says the New York Jome 
Journal, “has transacted business with us for many 
years, and we have always found him reliable in his 
statements and promptin his payments." “A short ad- 
vertisement in Evans’ ‘Standard List’ of papers," says 
the Brattleboro’ Household, “brought such a host of new 
subscribers that we were unable tosupply them as prompt- 
ly as was desirable." 

Before making arrangements with other firms, send for 
our hsts and terms. Address 


T. C. BVANS, 


106 Washington Street, Boston. 
19—-tf 





GENUINE 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 
In Solid Gold and Silver Cases Only, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


Silver Hunting Watches.................. $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18-carat Cases 8) 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size.. 70 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED by special ceriiti 
cate from the American Watch Company. 

We will send these Watches by Express to any plaice, 
with bill to collect on delivery, and give the purchas: r 
the privilege to open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying, and any Watch that docs not give 
satisfaction May be exchanged or the money will be re 
funded. Every one is requested to write for our Descrip- 
tive Price-List, which explains the different kinds, with 
prices of each. 


GF Please state that you saw this in the YOUTIIS' 
COMPANION. 


Address, in full, 
HOWARD & CO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITIS, 
30— No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE STEAM. TOY. 

A PERFECT LITTLE MARVEL. Being made of 
metal, itis free from danger, and can be operated by a 
child with safety. 1t will work as long as it is supplied 
with water. This little apparatus experimentally and 
practically exemplifies the expansibility of gases; con- 
densation of volume, preeure and weight of air, centritu- 
gal force, etc., etc., which may be made the occasion of 
conveying to youth valuable scientific instruction ina 
pleasing and attraetive form. Sent by mail, po: i 
sooetas of $100, by O. A, ROORBACH, 102 Na: 
New York. 








y St. 
30—tf 
AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a salary of $30 jprr 


week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sei! 
our new and wonderful inventions. Address 





23—l2w M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 

Some boys make $2 per week beside attending sell. 
Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, $30. Send for a cires- 
lar to LowE Press Co., No. 15 Spring Lane, Boston. 

12—20weop 


$100 CASH for Original PUZZLES will 
be given by MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY. Sce present nui 
ber, of any newsdealer. Four different numbers as sam- 
ples to new readers, sent post-paid for 25 cts.—half price. 

rgest, best and cheapest magazine of its kind. JESSE 
Haney & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 27—3weop 


8LOW HORSES MADE FAST and Fast 
Horses made faster. Plain, practical instructions tor 
improving speed and style, and much other va'uable in- 
formation in No. 19 of HANEY'S JOURNAL. Only Five 
cents. Of any newsdeal:r, or JESSE LiANEY & LO., Il) 
Nassau St., N. Y. Has exposures of humbugs. 

2i—3 we: 


HANEY’S Art of Training Animals tells 
all secrets of the most successful trainers, horse break, 
ing, sporting dogs and all animals, all ¢ ircus Tricks, 
snake charming, farm animals, &c. 200 large pages, 60 
illustrations, only 50 cts., of booksellers or Jesse HANEY & 

















therewith your good looks and good nature. %—2w 


Co., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. Only complete book. 
2i—3weop 





THE 


YOUTHS’ COMPANTON. 
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And now that God has sent him : . ‘ the low price of “TEN*’ cents a year. 
The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, Although he, Armin io very mae ane, _ By persevering kindness be has won the affec- Merry Moments is the title, 
strictly in advance. 1 do not love you less.” tion of a large number of birds—so much so And ten cents is but a trifle; 
Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. , that they fly to meet him when he calls them, Rado wg i e.. 
P New Saeeess can commence at any time ag yet aan and tonght, and care, and chirp about him, eating the crumbs, with And last but not least you will find 
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